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ABOUT THIS RELEASE 


The major general reference book for Tasmanian statistics. Twenty-three chapters plus 
appendixes contain text, tables, maps and diagrams dealing with most aspects of Tasmania. 
Special articles by outside contributors dealing with specific items in most chapters. 
Chapters contain information on history and chronology; physical environment; government 
and administration; public finance; demography; agriculture; forestry, mining and fisheries; 
manufacturing; energy; trade distribution and tourism; transport and communication; private 
finance; housing and construction; education, libraries, recreation and religion; social 
welfare and health services; law and order; labour, wages and prices, and economic 
statistics. The statistical summary provides a historical summary of major statistics. A 
chronological list of events concerning Tasmania is also included. 


Notable cases of severe bushfires (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Notable cases of severe bushfires 


1913-14 
Fires coincided with a drought season, with a fire on Mt Wellington occurring. Orchards, 
buildings and stock were also lost in the Huon District. 


1933-34 

There were several serious outbreaks of fires. Intense bushfires occurred in south-east 
Tasmania on 16 January 1934. Smoke from these fires was carried over to Victoria. Major 
fires occurred in the Florentine and Derwent valleys on 9 February 1934, known as Black 
Friday in Tasmania (not the same date as Black Friday in Victoria). Homes were destroyed 
and there was some loss of life. 


1939 
On 2 February there were serious fires in the Huon, Derwent Valley, West Coast and King 
Island districts. 


1940 


Several severe fires occurred around Hobart between 11 and 17 March. On 13 March, 28 
separate fires were reported. A total of 16,000 hectares of forest were burnt. 


1945-46 
During a drought period, several areas of Tasmania suffered from severe bushfires. 
Extensive areas of Mt Wellington were burnt by a bushfire on 26 December 1945. 


1960-61 
There were many bushfires throughout the State in January. On 6 February, Parattah and 
Perth were threatened by bushfires, and there were many fires through the Midlands. 


1963-64 

Fire destroyed the bulk of pine plantations at Cambridge on 17 March 1963. On 17 January 
1964, fires occurred State-wide, being fanned by high winds. Homes near Hobart, Snug and 
along the north coast were threatened. 


1966-67 
The 'Black Tuesday’ bushfires, on 7 February 1967 in south-east Tasmania, killed 62 people 
and destroyed nearly 1,500 houses and other major buildings. 


1981 
Fires occurred in Zeehan on 3 February and 40 homes were destroyed. 


1991 
Fires occurred at Pelverata and Bonnet Hill on 25 February and 6 houses were destroyed. 


1998 
On 17 January, fires destroyed 3,000 hectares and 6 houses in Hobart’s southern suburbs. 


Notable cases of severe droughts (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Notable cases of severe droughts 


1908-10 

In 1908 there were severe drought conditions in almost all agricultural areas, and in the 
summer of 1908-09 serious stock and crop losses in the east and south-east. The autumn of 
1910 was also dry in the southern areas, but winter rains alleviated the problem. 


1913-15 
A severe drought occurred, with 1914 being a very dry period in most parts of Tasmania. 
The drought lasted until the autumn of 1915. 


1918-21 
Low rainfall occurred in northern districts from July 1918 to May 1920. In the south there 
was a severe drought from August 1919 to June 1921. 


1926 
The failure of summer rains brought severe drought conditions to most of the State, 
especially the northern and north-western areas. 


1933-34 
There was drought from January 1933 in the north and June 1933 in the south until 


substantial rain occurred in June 1934. 


1935-36 
The drought commenced in August 1935 and lasted until July 1936. It was the most severe 
in north-western Tasmania. 


1945-46 

Most of the State was affected by severe drought conditions in December 1945, with heavy 
stock losses occurring in the Midlands and south, until late summer rains ended the dry 
period. 


1949-52 

Severe droughts developed in most districts, particularly in the south. In the winter of 1950 
there were low rainfalls, even in the west. It was not until the autumn of 1952 that significant 
relieving rains occurred. 


1954-55 
The drought occurred between July 1954 and March 1955, particularly in the south and 
east. 


1967-68 
Droughts occurred across south-eastern Australia, with Tasmania being affected between 
January 1967 and May 1968. 


1972-73 
The winter of 1972 was dry and the drought lasted until the autumn of 1973, particularly in 
the north-east. 


1982-83 

After the dry winter of 1982, the failure of rains during the summer of 1982-1983 increased 
the drought area to include most districts of Tasmania, with the exception of the west and 
east coasts. It was not until the autumn of 1983 that significant rains ended what was one of 
the worst droughts recorded over eastern Australia. 


1987-88 
Many areas experienced record droughts throughout both years. Relief occurred in some 
areas by rain and floods during April 1988. 


1993-95 

This dry period began in March 1993 and ended with good rainfall in the period November 
1995 to January 1996. Serious to severe rainfall deficiencies occurred in the north and 
north-east, including Flinders Island. 


Notable cases of severe flooding (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Notable cases of severe flooding 


8-13 March, 1911 

Heavy rainfall about the north-east caused serious flooding in the South Esk and Macquarie 
rivers, and on the East Coast. At Gould’s Country, the George’s River Bridge was washed 
away, as were the northern half of the Scamander Bridge and the suspension bridge over 
the Cascade and Derby rivers. The railway line between Clarendon and Evandale was also 


partly washed away. 


5-29 December, 1916 

Widespread flooding about the north-west, Midlands and south of the State, with 
considerable damage to roads, bridges and railway lines; widespread crop damage; and 
stock losses. A record flood in the Mersey River caused serious inundation in and around 
Latrobe. In the Midlands, the main railway line was washed away between Tunbridge and 
Campbell Town, and at Colebrook. At New Norfolk, flooding caused damage estimated at 
£50,000. 


7-19 July, 1922 

Widespread flooding about the State. One third of the Hamilton Bridge, over the Clyde River, 
was washed away. The Macquarie River overflowed its banks covering the main road near 
Ross with 1.5 metres of water. 


14-21 December, 1924 

Extensive flooding at Buckland and in the Derwent Valley, together with general flooding 
about the east and south-east of the State. Extensive crop and stock losses occurred, with 
bridges being washed away. 


4-6 April, 1929 

The most disastrous floods experienced this century in northern and eastern Tasmania. 
Twenty-two people drowned, the greatest loss of life for any single Australian flood event 
Fourteen people died when the Briseis Dam at Derby burst, and a further eight lives were 
lost near Ulverstone when a vehicle plunged into the flooded river. Longford and low-lying 
areas of Launceston were flooded and 4,500 people in Launceston were evacuated. The 
Duck Reach power station and a suspension bridge in the Cataract Gorge were washed 
away. Many road and rail bridges destroyed, and many others damaged. Serious flooding 
also occurred in the Midlands and about the south of the State. 


5 July, 1944 

Melting snow caused by heavy rain caused severe flooding in the Derwent River basin, 
leaving many roads impassable. Floodwaters completely destroyed the hop fields, and the 
Marlborough Highway Bridge over the Ouse River. General flooding occurred in northern 
rivers, resulting in the evacuation of people from their homes in the Mersey River basin and 
widespread stock and crop losses. 


23-25 June, 1952 

Heavy rainfall and melting snow on the Central Plateau caused widespread, severe flooding, 
in the Mersey River basin. Severe flooding also occurred along the West Coast, and in the 
south. Floodwaters invaded the township of Huonville. In the Derwent River basin many 
people were forced to evacuate their homes, with estimates exceeding £100,000 for the 
damage to the communications infrastructure. 


20-23 April, 1960 

Widespread flooding of all Tasmanian rivers, with the Macquarie, Elizabeth, Lake and Liffey 
rivers particularly affected. The greatest damage occurred in the New Norfolk area when 
over 250 mm of rain fell in less than 48 hours. At Macquarie Plains, 12 homes were 
destroyed. In Hobart, record losses were sustained through flooding of the Hobart Rivulet, 
with flooding a metre deep through some city streets. Flooding also extended throughout the 
East Coast and Midlands. 


30 May, 1969 
Flooding about the East Coast and Midland areas. The most severe flooding in Launceston 
since April 1929. At Longford, 250 people were evacuated and 65 homes were inundated by 


rising floodwaters. 


24 August, 1970 

Record flooding occurred in the Mersey and Meander rivers, with extensive damage at 
Deloraine. One fatality was recorded and damage estimated in excess of $5m. Serious 
flooding also occurred on the Ouse and Huon rivers. 


7-22 July, 1974 

Extensive flooding occurred throughout the South Esk and Macquarie river basins. 
Extensive flooding also occurred in southern Tasmania, with many roads cut in the Derwent 
and Lower Midlands areas. 


27 March, 1977 
Major flooding occurred in the north-west, leaving 4 houses at Penguin and 14 at Latrobe 
inundated with mud. 


25 July, 1988 

Seventy residents were evacuated from Branxholm when a nearby dam threatened to 
collapse following heavy rainfall. Many roads were cut along the north coast, a train was 
surrounded by floodwaters near Launceston, the Ringarooma Bridge was washed away and 
Scottsdale was only accessible by the Bridport Road. Coastal areas were also flooded by 
unusually high tides caused by a storm surge after a 960 hPa low pressure system passed 
over Tasmania. 


21-30 December, 1993 

State-wide rainfall associated with a series of low-pressure systems off the east coast of 
Tasmania. Gray recorded 280 mm of rainfall, its greatest daily rainfall in 11 years. The north- 
east of the State was subjected to extensive flash-flooding. Extensive flooding in the 
Midlands area resulted in an estimated $5m worth of damage to roads and bridges and crop 
and stock losses. 


22 September, 1998 

Largest flood in 70 years in the Deloraine area when over 100 mm of rain fell in a 24 hour 
period along the Western Tiers. Extensive flooding also in the Lake and Isis rivers districts. 
Reports indicated over a metre depth of flooding in the space of 2 to 3 hours. 


A brief history of Meteorological observations in Hobart 
(Feature Article) 


Feature Article - A brief history of Meteorological observations in Hobart 
Contributed by Bureau of Meteorology, Hobart Regional Office 


The first fully equipped official meteorological station in Tasmania was established at Hobart 
Town and regular observations commenced on 1 October 1840. 


The British Royal Society requested assistance from the British Government in 1836 in 
establishing a station and, as a result, a naval expedition under the command of Sir James 
Clark Ross, in the ships Erebus and Terror, left England in late 1839 and arrived in Hobart 
Town in August 1840. An observatory was erected on the Domain adjoining the present 
Government House, and was named the Ross Bank Observatory. 


Under Lieutenant (later, Commander) J. H. Kay RN, the naval staff carried out hourly 
readings of magnetic and meteorological elements. Equipment included a barometer, 
thermometers and self-recording rain gauges. In April 1853, the observatory became the 
property of the Colonial Government and Mr Jeffrey, an assistant to Commander Kay, was 
appointed the first State Meteorologist. Records ceased at the observatory on 31 December 
1854. 


Mr Francis Abbott, a private citizen of the Colony, then assumed the position of observer at 
Hobart Town from 1 January 1855 and made observations at a private residence in Murray 
Street in the city centre. The instruments were exposed in his garden. He continued these 
readings until June 1880. 


A break in the records then occurred until the formation of the State Meteorologic 
Department in April 1882, when observations were made by Captain J. Shortt until his death 
in 1892. The site granted to Captain Shortt was that of the present Bureau site in Ellerslie 
Road, adjacent to the Anglesea Barracks. Upon the death of Captain Shortt, Mr H. C. 
Kingsmill was appointed Meteorological Observer and later Government Meteorologist. In 
1908 meteorological observations became the responsibility of the Commonwealth and in 
1911, Mr W. S. Watt succeeded Mr Kingsmill as the first Divisional Meteorologist for 
Tasmania under the Commonwealth Government. 


Observations have been taken at the Anglesea Barracks site regularly from 1882 until the 
present day. A new building was erected adjacent to the old Bureau in 1966, and this 
entailed a very slight change of site. 


An Automatic Weather Station (AWS) was installed and became operational on 17 August 
1992. Manual screen and soil temperatures and rain gauge readings were performed at 
0900 and 1500 hours. AWS data used with manual visual data were input for all other 
observations. 


On 19 December 1994, the Bureau’s regional office moved from Ellerslie Road to 111 
Macquarie Street. Automatic observations were continued from the Ellerslie Road site via 
the AWS with manual readings of rainfall, screen and soil thermometers at 0900 hours. 
Manual input of visual parameters continued from the new regional office location via the 
AWS PC Manual Console for all synoptic observations. 


The present instrument enclosure exposed to a south-easterly direction but is obstructed by 


buildings on the other sides. The site is on a small knoll some 54 metres above sea level 
and approximately one kilometre from the city centre. 


100 years of the prison service (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - 100 years of the prison service 
TASMANIA'S HISTORY HAS A COMPELLING LINK WITH PRISONS 


Convicts transported from England’s overflowing prison system made a major contribution to 
Tasmania’s settlement and development. Although some convicts returned to the UK at the 
completion of their sentence, a substantial number settled down to become the farmers and 
business and professional people who helped build Tasmania into a thriving community. 


When transportation ceased in 1853, the State was left with persons who still had lengthy 
sentences to complete. There was also a system of prison buildings and probation stations 
strategically located around the State to serve the needs of convicts who were allocated to 
work on farms or public works such as road and bridge building. 


As the remaining number of imperial convicts reduced, country prisons and probation 
stations, including Port Arthur, fell into disuse. The existing facilities left over from colonial 
times in Hobart and Launceston became the basis of the Tasmanian Prison System for 
those persons who committed offences within the State. 


LEGISLATION 


The first State law in Tasmania to control the operation of prisons was the Prison Act 1868. 
Its provisions very much reflected community standards of the day with a strong influence 
from the convict system. A significant change occurred with amendments in 1908, which 
introduced a system of parole. Under this enactment, the Controller of Prisons could 
recommend to the State Governor, acting alone (that is, not with the advice of the Executive 
Council) to grant a prisoner a licence to be at large. 


The Indeterminate Sentences Act 1921 gave courts the power to declare persons who 
committed a similar offence three times to be declared an habitual criminal to be detained in 
prison at the (State) Governor’s pleasure. A board of five members determined when an 
habitual criminal might be released on licence. 


The three Acts became increasingly out of step with modern penological practices but 
remained in force with only minor amendment until the Parole Act 1975 established a Parole 
Board and repealed the Indeterminate Sentences Act 1921 and the Prison Act 1908. The 
Prison Act 1977 finally repealed the Prison Act 1868. Thus, until 1977 ‘a gaoler’ could 
sentence a prisoner who breached prison regulations or used ‘profane language’ to up to 
three days in solitary confinement on bread and water and, if a male, to be placed in chains. 
Three solitary confinement cells located in Risdon Prison were in use until the mid 1970s, 
when the Attorney-General ordered that solitary confinement be discontinued. 


The Corrections Act 1997, which repealed the Prison Act, Parole Act and Probation of 
Offenders Act, is now the enabling legislation. Together with the Sentencing Act 1997 it sets 
the course for treatment of offenders into the new millennium. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


At the turn of the century, the prison system was under the administration of the Sheriff's 
Department, responsible to Parliament through the Attorney-General. The governor of the 
Hobart gaol reported to the Sheriff in relation to the care of all prisoners in the State. 


In 1936 an administration was established under a Controller of Prisons heading a new H.M. 
Gaol Department. The name was changed to the Gaols Department in 1944 and to the 
Prison Department in 1959. 


On the retirement of the last Controller of Prisons in 1983, prison administration lost 
departmental status and was re-named the Corrective Services Division, a branch of the 
Law Department. The head of the division became the Director of Corrective Services. In 
1989 the administrative responsibility for corrections was transferred to a new Department 
of Community Services and for the first time ministerial responsibility moved away from the 
Attorney-General to the Minister for Community Services. The arrangement was short lived, 
however, as responsibility returned to the Department of Justice (Successor of the Law 
Department) in 1992. 


THE FIRST PRISON BUILDINGS 


By 1900, two prisons remained in use, one in Campbell Street, Hobart and one in 
Launceston. The Hobart Gaol was under the control of a governor who reported to the 
sheriff. The Launceston Prison, which by then held only a small number of short-term 
prisoners, was under the control of a superintendent who reported to the governor in Hobart. 
Female prisoners were kept in each location in an annex attached to the male prison. 


The main purpose of the Launceston Prison was as a repository for persons required to 
appear in courts in Launceston and those in transit to courts on the North West Coast. 


The notion of prisons being centralised in the south of the State was well established at the 
beginning of the century and continued to dominate prison operations. 


At the beginning of the century, both prisons were already old and in poor condition. The 
living conditions and security were very poor with regular escapes. Between 1900 and 1943 
there were no less than four Royal Commissions and a Board of Enquiry and a number of 
other parliamentary committees of enquiry into the state of the prisons. There had already 
been three Royal Commissions before the turn of the century. Many recommendations for 
upgrading and replacement of the gaol at Campbell Street were only partly addressed. 
Token changes were made to living conditions until the gaol was finally replaced in 1960. 


LAUNCESTON PRISON 


In 1914 part of the Launceston prison site was given to the Education Department for a new 
State high school. The incompatibility of the new high school and the prison immediately 
adjacent resulted in the prison site being completely abandoned and the prison function 
transferred to the police watch house in 1917. The condition of the watch house was no 
better than the prison but continued in use until 1976 when new police buildings were 
constructed. 


The management of the Launceston Prison was handed over to the Police Department after 
WWI although the prisoners remained the responsibility of the prison system. A police officer 
in Launceston and each of the major towns was appointed as gaoler under the prison 
legislation to provide administrative control of prisoners outside Hobart. This system 
persisted until 1991 when full control and staffing of the prison function in Launceston was 
returned to Corrective Services. 


HOBART PRISON 


In 1916, the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works inquired into the need for 
major remodelling of the Hobart Gaol. The committee recommended against the 
expenditure considering it more appropriate to build a new gaol. A lesser sum was provided 
to make temporary alterations to address the worst deficiencies. Cell accommodation was 
concentrated in the northern wing leaving the southern section, which dated from 1813, to 
be used for administration purposes. At the Royal Commission of 1943, it was reported that 
this part of the building was still in use as cells including four solitary confinement dark cells. 


The work carried out in 1916 included improvements to the drainage by connection of the 
gaol (but not the cells) to the sewerage system and the conversion of lighting from gas to 
electricity. Other services for kitchen and workshops continued to be provided by a wood 
fired boiler and wood fired ovens. 


Some cells were considered to have insufficient light and were so small as to only permit 


room for a bed. The governor of the day reported that he was much heartened by the 
alterations in which groups of two small cells were converted into new single cells. This 
made it more humane and convenient to keep prisoners locked in the cells over weekends 
and holidays. 


The ‘temporary’ alterations appear to have allayed concerns about the need for a new 
prison. 


A Royal Commission into shortcomings in the prison system took place in 1935. This report 
was never printed and all trace has been lost. It was followed in the same year by an 
enquiry by the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works. At that stage the gaol 
had accommodation for 142 inmates. 


One of the recommendations of the committee was for the replacement of the gaol with a 
modern facility to replace the deplorable conditions in Campbell Street. It was considered 
that the gaol should be removed to the country ‘but not more distant than 30 miles’ and 
should be suitable for farming by the less dangerous prisoners. By this means it was 
considered that the prison system could be self sufficient in meat, vegetables, dairy produce 
and fuel. 


A property was eventually selected in 1937 at Hayes to become the prison farm (See below). 
The idea of transferring all of the prison operations to Hayes was subsequently abandoned. 


After another Royal Commission in 1943 resulting from a series of escapes from Campbell 
Street, a property was finally obtained by compulsory acquisition in 1949. The area of 90 
acres acquired was on the eastern side of the Derwent, not far from Risdon Cove where the 
initial European settlement of Tasmania occurred. 


RISDON PRISON 


It took until 1956 for positive moves to be made to commence the design of a new prison. 
Very little prison replacement had occurred in other States at that time. 

The new prison was considered to be ‘state of the art’ and the most advanced concept in 
prison architecture in Australia. All prisoners were accommodated in single occupancy cells 
containing a toilet and hand basin with running water. Heating was also provided in the cells 
together with access to local radio stations on headphones. 


During the course of construction of the male prison, an upsurge in the prison population 
caused concern that the as yet incomplete prison would be too small. The plans were 
quickly modified. What had been intended to be three accommodation blocks were divided 
into six by adding a total of 72 additional cells in the exercise yards. Unfortunately, none of 
the other prison facilities, such as workshops and recreation space, were increased to allow 
for the enlarged capacity. 


The prison was completed for occupation by male prisoners in November 1960 and 
Campbell Street closed. The female prison remained at Campbell Street until 1963, when a 
completely separate prison was built on the Risdon site for women. 


In 1967, a fire started by prisoners in the prison paint shop almost totally destroyed the 
workshop complex. The building had used much timber construction and no fire protection 
system has been installed. Rebuilding occupied three years with most of the work 
performed by inmates under staff supervision. The cost of rebuilding was $300,000. 


Ron Barwick Medium Security Prison, Risdon 


Increasing prisoner numbers through the 1960s gave rise to investigations into a new prison 
site in the north of the State. Public opposition resulted in the deferral of a northern prison in 
favour of adding 36 cells in a low security unit at Risdon. The unit, later to be named the 
Ron Barwick Medium Security Prison, was occupied in 1974 but declining prison numbers 
resulted in its closure in 1981. It was re-opened in 1991, but closed in 1997 on economic 
grounds. 


Prison Hospital, Risdon 


A 28-bed hospital was added to the eastern end of Risdon Prison in 1978. It is proclaimed 
as a special institution under the Mental Health Act to enable it to be used to house persons 
suffering mental illness who become subject to the criminal justice system. These persons 
were previously detained in the State mental hospitals with persons who had no criminal 
involvement. The hospital, staffed with nurses employed by Corrective Services, also 
provides medical treatment for prisoners requiring in-patient care as well as the out-patient 
services for Risdon Prison inmates. 


HAYES PRISON FARM 


The property acquired in 1937 consisted of an orchard, cleared grazing land and a quantity 
of timbered country. Prisoners built their own living accommodation consisting of single 
wooden huts for 30 persons. Over the years, sheep, cattle and poultry were produced; a 
piggery and a dairy were developed; and cereal cropping and vegetable production were 
undertaken. The market garden, piggery and poultry production have since ceased in favour 
of more remunerative pursuits such as vegetable processing and root-stock production. 


After a number of transformations, the cell and administration buildings were replaced in 
1964 in concrete block construction, still in use today. Accommodation is now available for 
70 minimum security inmates. 


HOBART REMAND CENTRE 


The newest addition to the prison buildings is the Hobart Remand Centre, occupied for the 
first time in January 1999. The Remand Centre contains 40 single-occupancy cells for 
persons awaiting trial, plus 10 cells for police watch house cases. It is built on five floors. All 
cells are centrally heated and fitted with a shower as well as toilet and hand basin. Outdoor 
recreation space is provided in a secure area on the roof. The Remand Centre connects on 
one side directly to the Hobart Police Station and on the other side to the Courts of Petty 
Sessions, which greatly reduces prisoner movement. 


PRISON POPULATION 


The daily average prison population in 1899-1900 was 108. This represents an 
imprisonment rate of 62.53 prisoners per 100,000 of the State population. Over the years of 
the Great War, the prison population declined. By 1918-19 the daily average had dropped to 
a level never repeated: a mere 

45 prisoners, an imprisonment rate of 21.5 per 100,000. 


Not surprisingly, a similar effect occurred between 1940 and 1945 during WWII, with the 
prison population dropping from 117 to 82. 


From 1945 the number in prison rose steadily, peaking in 1970-71 with a daily average of 
385.85. During that year the highest ever muster since transportation ended was recorded, 
414, with only one empty cell left in the male prison. 


Legislation introducing Saturday work orders as an alternative to imprisonment enacted in 
1972 followed by amendments to parole legislation in 1975 resulted in a steadily declining 
prison population through the 1980s, levelling out during the 1990s. 


The daily average prison population for 1998-99 will be approximately 328. This represents 
an imprisonment rate of 69.6 per 100,000 of the general population, which is still one of the 
lowest in Australia. 


DAILY AVERAGE PRISON POPULATION, Tasmania 
no. 
400 


1899 1919 1939 1969 1979 1999 
Year ended 30 June 


Source: Department of Justice 


Multicultural Tasmania - 100 years (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Multicultural Tasmania - 100 years 
Contributed by Hilary Lovibond Johnston, University of Tasmania 


The concept of ‘culture’ in the sense of ‘multicultural’ may best be understood as describing 
shared systems of meanings, the myriad different elements of our lives that enable us as 
human beings to communicate with each other and to take part in society. A person may 
simultaneously be part of more than one culture, and the cultures with which he or she 
identifies will probably change over time. Used in this sense, ‘culture’ may be applied to 
groups within the community which are defined or delimited in different ways: Ferals or 
Goths may be considered cultures (often they are referred to as ‘sub-cultures’), while 
members of the deaf community who communicate in the sign language Auslan are also a 
recognisable cultural group. 


Perhaps the most readily identifiable cultures within the Tasmanian community, however, are 
the Aboriginal community and the different ethnic communities represented in the State. It is 
to describe the participation of the members of these communities within the wider society 
that the term multiculturalism is most commonly used. To quote the office of Multicultural 
Affairs, ‘In a descriptive sense multicultural is simply a term which describes the cultural and 
ethnic diversity of contemporary Australia. We are, and will remain, a multicultural society.’ 


At the level of public policy, multiculturalism is a dynamic concept which has changed over 
time. Recently, the National Multicultural Advisory Council presented a report which 
advocates the retention of the term with the qualifying prefix ‘Australian’ and recommends a 
new definition. The underlying concept, however, remains the same. Today, multiculturalism 
is at a policy level accompanied by the concepts of cultural diversity and to a lesser extent, 


productive diversity (both terms which in a descriptive sense are very close to the meaning 
of multiculturalism cited above). We can therefore, with equal validity, describe Tasmanian 
society as multicultural or as culturally diverse. 


While the ethnic composition of Tasmania’s population has shifted over time, as rates of 
migration from particular countries have increased and decreased, and community members 
have moved interstate or overseas, its diversity has increased markedly in the last 100 
years. Multiculturalism, however, is about more than diversity. A truly multicultural society is 
one in which the principles of social justice ensure that people are treated equitably 
regardless of their national or ethnic origin, religion, language or gender, and in which 
divergent cultural identities can be maintained and celebrated, within an overarching 
framework of commitment to common values. Seen in this context, multiculturalism is 
enormously significant for those people who have migrated to Australia and settled in this 
State, as well as for the wider Tasmanian society. 


Prior to the introduction of a policy of multiculturalism at a national level in the mid-1970s, 
Tasmania like the rest of Australia, espoused the view that migrants should, and indeed 
inevitably would, assimilate to the ‘Australian way of life’, which was understood as 
essentially British in its origins and aspirations. This expectation, which dominated the 
experience of non-British migrants in the years before the Second World War, was 
formalised from 1947 with the introduction of a settlement policy of assimilation aimed at 
ensuring the rapid absorption of all migrants into the dominant culture. Assimilation gave 
way to integration in the 1960s. However, little real change occurred. It was still generally 
believed that migrants would eventually shed their differences and ‘become Australian’. 


The significance of multiculturalism lies in its acknowledgment of and support for the 
retention of distinctive cultural elements, and its recognition of the fact that the wider society 
can embrace difference. Multiculturalism has brought with it an awareness of the special 
needs of some migrant groups, and an understanding that the provision of services such as 
Adult Migrant English and the funding of ethnic community workers benefit society as a 
whole. 


Today, Tasmania has a wide range of services for migrants, including two Migrant Resource 
Centres, Adult Migrant English Services in four cities, English as a Second Language tuition 
for children at school, a counselling centre for survivors of torture and trauma, and 
interpreting and translating services. 


Government organisations have Migrant Liaison Officers and provide information materials 
in community languages, while private sector business operators increasingly recognise the 
value of employing people from diverse cultural backgrounds. Numerous ethnic-specific 
organisations also exist within the State, catering for the particular needs of members of that 
ethnic group or community. As we approach the end of the century, these things are an 
integral part of Tasmanian life. 


Multiculturalism has brought much to Tasmania. While its impact is often reckoned in terms 
of food, music and dance, multiculturalism is about much more than this. By constantly 
highlighting differences and reducing culture to these few tangible elements, this view of 
multiculturalism can result in individuals being defined by differences. 


Multicultural Tasmania is a society in which all cultures are part of the mixture, not just those 
labelled ‘ethnic’ or ‘other’; multiculturalism includes the Tasmanian-born and the migrant 
from England or New Zealand together with people who identify as members of particular 
ethnic groups. 


The many cultures represented in Tasmania have shared the meanings and values of their 


cultural backgrounds across all spheres of social interaction, broadening the definition of 
‘Tasmanian’ and helping the State to take its place in the global community. 


Palawa Story (Feature Article) 


This page was updated on 23 Nov 2012 to include the disclaimer below. No other content in this article was 
affected. 


DISCLAIMER: 

Users are warned that historic issues of this publication may contain language or views which, reflecting the 
authors’ attitudes or that of the period in which the item was written, may be considered to be inappropriate or 
offensive today. 


Feature Article - Palawa Story 
Contributed by Patsy Cameron 


At the 1996 Census, there were 13,873 Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people living in 
Tasmania. The present day Palawa (Tasmanian Aboriginal) population is predominantly 
descended from a small number of women who were stolen by, or traded to, white sealers in 
the early 1800s. Apart from this official population, there are believed to be some other 
families who have descended from unions between Aboriginal women and non-Aboriginal 
men who lived in isolated rural districts of Tasmania. Official records establish that there are 
three recognisable community groups, which constitute large families, making up Palawa 
society today: 


¢ original families born in the Bass Strait islands; 


e families of Dalrymple Johnson who was born in the islands and later lived on the North 
West coast; and 


e the families of Fanny Cocheran-Smith who lived in the Channel district, south of 
Hobart. 


The Palawa ancestors practised rich, dynamic and diverse cultures spanning 35,000 years, 
or 2,000 generations; their unique heritage testifies to cultural continuity that is among the 
oldest living cultures on earth. The ancient origins of the Palawa date from the beginnings of 
the last Ice Age, in an environment that was freezing cold, dry, with icebergs floating up the 
coastline and glaciers occupying the highlands. During this time, Palawa peoples were living 
in the most southerly place of any humans on earth. As they moved into Tasmania across 
the Bassian Plain, they followed the hunting grounds camping in caves and rock shelters, 
and fishing, hunting and collecting a rich variety of food resources across the Tasmanian 
landscape. 


As the sea levels rose with climatic warming at the end of the Ice Age, and the ocean 
intruded into Bass Strait, Palawa people were isolated from the mainland of Australia and 
the rest of humanity for over 10,000 years, until Tasmania was invaded by the British in 
1803. 


Palawa people today are recapturing their past, and strengthening their identity, through the 
revival of cultural traditions such as language projects, funerary practices, material culture, 


ceremonial activities and dance, and land management practises. Many cultural traditions 
have been handed down and reinforced through the generations, especially those from the 
Bass Strait islands, including stringing shells, mutton birding, language, spiritual beliefs and 
stories, taboos, land management, maintaining kinship lines and obligations, knowledge of 
bush foods and medicine, ocean navigation, reading the seasons and forecasting weather 
patterns. 


Palawa people are very strong in their identity with the land. Since the early 1800s, the 
people have petitioned the Governor for the return of land and mutton bird islands, access to 
cultural resources on the land and sea, and the protection of burial sites and human 
remains. The return of 12 significant places under the Aboriginal Lands Act 1995 (Tas.) 
testifies to the State Government's real commitment to recognising the relationship between 
Aboriginal people and the land, and to redressing their dispossession of lands and 
displacement, since the invasion. 


These areas of land comprise: mutton bird rookeries of Big Dog, Babel, Chapell, Badger, 
Steep Head Islands; historic places, such as an area on Cape Barren Island, Risdon Cove 
(the site of the first massacre of Aboriginal people in Tasmania); Oyster Cove (a condemned 
penal station where the 47 surviving people were sent after the Wybalenna ‘death camp 
experiment’); and archaeologically significant caves (Ballawinne, Kutikina and Wargata 
Mina) in the south west and Preminghana, north of Marrawah on the North West coast. 


In May 1999, Wybalenna, on Flinders Island, was also returned to the Palawa people. This 
place, although historically tragic, is considered by many Aboriginal people as a most 
spiritually sacred area and includes the chapel and burial ground. Wybalenna was a place of 
attempted social, cultural and spiritual genocide in the 1830s and 1840s. It is a place where 
about 200 ancestors of Palawa people are interred, far from their lands on mainland 
Tasmania. They died from broken hearts, broken promises, disease and neglect. With the 
return of this land, their spiritual resting place will be cared for and will be a place of 
remembrance and healing for the Palawa communities today. 


There are a number of Aboriginal organisations that have been established throughout the 
State over the past two decades. These organisations provide many services and programs 
for the communities, which are specific to the needs and aspirations of Aboriginal people, 
including areas such as health and housing, justice, youth, child care, arts and crafts, 
education, employment, elderly, culture, business and resource management. 


It is of paramount importance that these programs and services are funded through, and 
delivered by, Aboriginal organisations as past practices of ‘mainstreaming’ through other 
agencies have failed Aboriginal people. Aboriginal organisations are located in major urban 
centres of Hobart, Launceston, Burnie and Devonport, and rural areas of Deloraine, Cygnet, 
Queenstown, Smithton, Flinders Island and Cape Barren Island. 


Palawa people are very proud of their unique heritage and celebrate their cultural, social 
and spiritual survival through artistic expressions, cultural festivals, family traditions and 
kinship networks. There are many talented female and male artists who work in a variety of 
mediums including ceramics, textiles, painting, photography, natural fibres, sculpture and 
drawing. 


There are also a growing number of performers, writers, poets and playwrights located 
throughout this State and mainland Australia. Cultural festivals are planned annually at 
Oyster Cove, south of Hobart, in January and Wybalenna, on Flinders Island, during 
January/February. Family traditions include seasonal muttonbirding activities, camping out, 
collecting ‘bush tucker’ and medicinal remedies, visits to significant places, story telling, 
visiting families and reinforcing kinship networks. 


Suncoast Jazz Festival (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Suncoast Jazz Festival 


The first Suncoast Jazz festival was held in St Helens in 1984, the brainchild of the then 
chairman of the East Coast Regional Tourism Association, Bruce Haley. Providing a vehicle 
for Tasmanian and guest jazz musicians to enjoy spontaneous jazz, as well as attracting 
visitors to St Helens, the festival won the ‘Significant Regional Festivals and Special Events’ 
category of the 1997 Tasmanian Tourism Awards. 


From its humble beginnings, the festival has grown and been refined over the years. In 
1999, some 700 people attended the weekend of non-stop jazz. Occurring over the last 
weekend in June, it has become the biggest jazz party in Tasmania and is listed on the 
Australian Jazz Calendar as a major event. 


The Suncoast Jazz festival features top-line guests and local musicians. World-class 
Australian jazz musicians who have played include Bob Barnard, Tom Baker, Eric Holroyd, 
Paul Furniss, Alex Hutchinson and lan Pearce. 


The Suncoast Jazz club, formed in 1992, grew out of the festival and administers the 
Suncoast Jazz festival. The club is very active and holds regular jazz concerts, including the 
annual summer Jazz in the Cherry Orchard at Cerise Brook, an outdoor concert. 


TasDance (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - TasDance 


Based in Launceston, TasDance was established in 1981 as Australia’s first dance-in- 
education company. Under the artistic direction of Jenny Kinder, TasDance developed a 
unique Schools Residency Program, through which the company became renowned for its 
dedication and innovation both in dance education and artistic development. 


After its first decade, TasDance broadened its role to include significantly more activity in the 
areas of theatre-based performance, dancer development and community work. The 
company under artistic director Annie Greig continues to focus on presenting high quality 
Australian choreography and on developing audiences in Tasmania and around Australia. 


From its beginnings as a dance-in-education team, the company has experienced a 
significant growth in stature and has earned a national reputation for the strength, diversity, 
innovation and accessibility of its repertoire of contemporary Australian work. 


Tasmanian artists - 100 years (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Tasmanian artists - 100 years 


Contributed by Sue Backhouse, Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery 


Tasmania has provided inspiration to many artists since European settlement. There has 
been a strong tradition of landscape painting due to the sublime beauty of the island’s 
diverse scenery. A unique sense of place and an acute awareness of the environment has 
evolved. 


Among Tasmania’s most well-known artists are William Charles Piguenit (1836-1914), Jack 
Carington Smith (1908-72) and Bea Maddock (born 1934). Piguenit, who has been 
described as the ‘first Australian-born professional painter’, executed numerous traditional 
landscapes, often of remote areas, especially the Tasmanian Highlands. A unique collection 
of his work is in the Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery. Carington Smith, born in 
Launceston, studied in Sydney then London and taught at the School of Art, Hobart for thirty 
years. He gained a national reputation particularly for his portraits, received many 
commissions, won numerous national prizes, and exhibited widely especially in Melbourne 
and Sydney. His influence as a teacher and painter of portraits reaches far beyond the 
State. 


Bea Maddock’s studies took her from Hobart to London and Europe before she began 
teaching in Launceston. She then taught printmaking at the Victorian College of the Arts 
from 1970 and returned to Tasmania as Head of the School of Art, Launceston in 1983-84. 
She now works in studios in Launceston and Oatlands and has produced many complex 
prints and drawings. Her latest work features the depiction of the entire Tasmanian 
coastline. 


Edith Holmes (1893-1973) and Dorothy Stoner (1904-92) are major artists who have worked 
continually throughout their careers developing an important legacy of work. Edith Holmes’ 
distinctive paintings reveal her love of light and atmosphere while Dorothy Stoner’s powerful 
canvases display a love of colour and shape. 


Many artists made Tasmania their home. Haughton Forest worked prolifically, painting 
detailed seascapes and landscapes until his death at the age of 99 in 1925. David Chapman 
retired from Melbourne to Cressy, Tasmania in 1975 to paint large, colourful canvases. 
Artists coming to Tasmania for shorter periods included John Eldershaw, who excelled in 
watercolour landscapes, in the 1920s and 1930s, and Edwin Tanner, who was originally an 
engineer and became a full-time painter while residing in Tasmania in the 1950s. 


After establishing reputations as major artists overseas and interstate, Ewa Pachucka, 
Stephen Walker and Keith Looby have made Tasmania their home as have Tom Samek, 
Ron Brookes and Stephen Lees. 


Numerous Tasmanian-born artists remain living and working in the State with only short 
periods away, usually for study or travel. Louisa Swan, Mabel Hookey and Blanche Murphy 
were significant figurative and landscape painters who worked in the first half of this century. 
George Davis, best known for his colourful landscapes and perceptive portraits, has worked 
for over 40 years in Tasmania. 


C. L. (Lily) Allport, printmaker and painter, and Florence Rodway, a miniaturist and pastellist, 
chose to return to Tasmania after living and working for over 20 years in London and 
Sydney, respectively. Contemporary painters and printmakers, Denise Campbell, Betsy 
Gamble, David Keeling, Helen Wright, Barbie Kjar and Jeff Burgess, also a sculptor, have all 
chosen to work in Tasmania. Philip Wolfhagen and Stephen Lees are younger artists who 
paint inspired, textural landscapes drawn from their Tasmanian experiences. 


Carington Smith, Robert Campbell and John Eldershaw were instrumental in generating a 


strong tradition of watercolour landscape painting within Tasmania. Joseph Connor, Harry 
Kelly and Roy Cox preferred this medium for their work from the 1940s to 1960s. Adept 
watercolourists working today include Max Angus, Patricia Giles and Christine Hiller. 


A number of Tasmanian artists established reputations both interstate and overseas. Loudon 
Sainthill, born in Hobart in 1918, had considerable success in England as a theatre 
designer. Oliffe Richmond studied in Hobart then Sydney before travelling to England in 
1949 to study with Henry Moore. He settled in England and taught sculpture at the Chelsea 
Art School. Francis McComas, born in Fingal, Tasmania moved to America where he had 
considerable standing as a member of the ‘Monterey School’. The painter Jean Bellette and 
Gerald Lewers, a sculptor, became well known artists in Sydney, and painters Peter Clarke, 
Tony Woods and Kevin Lincoln all reside and work in Victoria. 


There are many teachers who have had a major influence on art and artists in the State. 
Lucien Dechaineux, Belgian-born, came to Tasmania from Sydney in 1895 and initially 
settled in Launceston where he taught for 12 years before he was appointed Head of the Art 
Department and Principal of the Hobart Technical College for 32 years. Mildred Lovett 
taught in Sydney and then in Hobart during the 1920s and 1930s and had an important 
impact on her students, particularly as a result of her own studies in Paris. 


Robert Campbell, taught at the Launceston Technical College and influenced a great many 
artists in the north of the State, including Geoff Tyson and Alan McIntyre. Campbell left 
Tasmania in 1947 to become Curator of Art at the Art Gallery of Western Australia, followed 
by directorships of the Queensland and South Australian galleries. 


Important teachers of the 1960s and 1970s were: Rod Ewins, who set up the printmaking 
department at the School of Art; Geoff Parr, who established the first photographic course to 
be offered as a subject in an art school in Australia; Udo Sellbach, a master draughtsman 
and printmaker; and painters Anton Holzner and Dusan Marek who brought with them wider 
influences of abstraction and surrealism from Europe. Sculptors Ken Unsworth, Peter Taylor 
and David Hamilton have also exerted an important influence. 


Significant teachers of the 1980s and 1990s include: Paul Zika and Tim Payne, who 
established a papermaking mill at the School of Art in Hobart; sculptor, Bob Jenyns; 
American photographer, David Stephenson; Terry O’Malley, painter, sculptor and 
performance artist; and Ray Arnold a printmaker with a national reputation. 
Tasmanian inspired works are numerous as are the number of artists who have been 


associated with the State. Work has emerged which has strong regional appeal and which 
also contributes to a wider Australian genre. 


Tasmanian feature films (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Tasmanian feature films 


Contributed by Paul Bywater, Hobart Film Society 


1908: For the Term of His Natural Life (Charles MacMahon). 
Some sequences were filmed at Port Arthur. A ‘lost film’. 


1911: The Life of Rufus Dawes (Alfred Rolfe) 
Set in Tasmania but filmed in NSW. A ‘lost film’. 


The Lady Outlaw (Alfred Rolfe) 
Set in Tasmania but filmed in NSW. A ‘lost film’. 


Assigned to His Wife (John F. Gavin Productions) 
Set in Tasmania but filmed in NSW. A ‘lost film’. 


1916: The Pioneers (Franklyn Barrett) 
Based on K. S. Prichard’s novel. Filmed in NSW. A ‘lost film’. 


1925: Jewelled Nights (Louise Lovely Productions) 
Some sequences were filmed in Tasmania (convict based). A ‘lost film’. 


1926: The Pioneers (Raymond Longford for Australasian Films) 
Based on K. S. Prichard’s novel (convict based). Filmed in NSW. A ‘lost film’. 


1927: For the Term of His Natural Life (Norman Dawn for Australasian Films) 
Some sequences were filmed in Tasmania. 


1951: Wherever She Goes (Michael Gordon for Faun Film Productions) 
A film about Eileen Joyce, born in Queenstown, Tasmania. 


1962: They Found a Cave (Andrew Steane for Visatone Island Pictures) 
Based on Nan Chauncy’s novel. Filmed entirely in Tasmania. 


1980: Manganinnie (John Honey for Tasmanian Film Corporation) 
Based on Beth Robert’s novel. Filmed entirely in Tasmania. 


1981: Save the Lady (Leon Thau for Tasmanian Film Corporation) 
Based on Yoram Gross’s novel. Filmed entirely in Tasmania. 


1987: The Tale of Ruby Rose (Roger Scholes) 
Filmed entirely in Tasmania. 


1994: Exile (Paul Cox) 
Filmed entirely in Tasmania. 


1998: The Sound of One Hand Clapping (Richard Flanagan) 
Based on Richard Flanagan’s novel. Filmed entirely in Tasmania. 


Terrapin (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Terrapin 
Contributed by Alicia James, Terrapin 


A puppet-based theatre company, Terrapin is recognised as one of Australia’s premier visual 
theatre companies. Founded in 1991, Terrapin Theatre creates productions that draw on the 


best of contemporary and traditional techniques, always striving to explore the unimagined. 


Terrapin’s productions are developed collaboratively by puppeteers, designers, writers, 
directors and composers. The company’s work explores a wide variety of puppetry styles 
and hybrid art forms. The diverse repertoire includes both original works and adaptations of 
well-known books, such as their 1998 production of The BFG, adapted from Roald Dahl’s 
novel. The combination of new ideas and traditional skills has come to fruition in recent 
years with the company’s increased success and profile, in its home State of Tasmania, 
across Australia and internationally. 


Works by the company include small touring productions that travel to children in their 
schools and large in-theatre works for both family and adult audiences. In 1998, almost 
90,000 people of all ages enjoyed Terrapin’s unique brand of entertainment. Of these, 
21,000 were audiences in Sri Lanka, Malaysia, South Korea and Taiwan who experienced 
Terrapin’s work during three international tours mounted by the company. The success of 
these overseas tours testifies to puppetry’s ability to transcend language and cultural 
boundaries. 


The Tasmanian native forest industry (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - The Tasmanian native forest industry 
Contributed by Don Frankcombe, Frankcombe Forestry Services Pty Ltd 


From the early days of first European settlement in 1803 a succession of products have 
been produced from Tasmanian forests. Initially these included shingles, split posts, rails, 
palings and pit sawn lumber. In the latter half of the past century water and steam powered 
sawmilling became established and in the current century sawmilling technology has 
become increasingly sophisticated. The pulp and paper industry which developed in the late 
1930s has experienced turbulent times. Finally, the controversial wood chip export industry 
commenced in 1972. 


This article examines the history of each of the main products derived from Tasmanian 
grown hardwoods. 


SPLIT PRODUCTS 


Before the advent of steam powered sawmills in the 1850s split or hewn timber was the 
predominant form of forest product. In fact this form of timber exceeded sawn timber 
production for the first 70 years of the colony. 


Production of shingles, posts and barrels required very little capital or organisation. Trees 
were felled and converted to the final dimension on the spot. As fire consciousness grew the 
use of shingles for roofs was progressively phased out. Split posts and palings continued to 
be produced well into the second half of the twentieth century. The production of barrels 
from blackwood and eucalypt was a significant industry which continued into the present 
century. 


Hewn beams and piles 


The local shipbuilding industry developed after 1825 creating a market for long squared 
beams for keels, masts and hulls. Blue Gum was favoured for these uses. The local wooden 


shipbuilding industry peaked between 1850 and 1870 and then quickly declined as road and 
rail replaced the need for coastal shipping. 


Late in the century a growing market developed for heavy beams and piles for wharves 
particularly from South Africa and England. This market rapidly declined after WW1 when it 
was found that Tasmanian eucalypts were inferior in durability and resistance to marine 
borers to Western Australian Jarrah and NSW Turpentine. 


Railway sleepers 


The construction of railways created an enormous demand overseas and in other States for 
Tasmanian sleepers between 1900 and 1914. When it was found that Tasmanian untreated 
hardwood sleepers had an average service life of only seven years, repeat orders did not 
eventuate. 


SAWMILLING 


The first sawn hardwood was produced manually by pit-sawing. This method was still being 
employed as late as 1870. 


The first water powered sawmill was built at the Cascades (South Hobart) in 1825. The 
number of mills increased from two in 1850 to 22 in 1855. By 1885 the number of mills had 
risen to 62. The prolonged depression of the 1890s forced the closure of all but 37 mills. 


The State Government in 1898 embarked on a policy of granting long term forest leases. In 
response to this initiative two large sawmills were built in the southern forests at Dover. 
However, both mills were over-capitalised, lost money and were closed in 1925. 


Following the development of a steaming treatment of partially dried timber known as 
reconditioning and further developments in seasoning and machining, the use of Tasmanian 
hardwoods in house construction expanded progressively from 1935. 


Apple boxes 


The advent of refrigerated shipping early this century resulted in a large expansion of apple 
and pear orcharding and a concomitant proliferation of small case mills in southern 
Tasmania. However, by the late 1950s cardboard cartons replaced wooden boxes for the 
export of all fruit. 


Weather Boards 


Weather boards were used as exterior cladding for cottages from early settlement. Initially 
these were rough sawn and unpainted but by the 1890s most weather boards were 
machined and painted. In the 1970s the use of weather boards was rapidly phased out in 
favour of brick. 


Flooring 


Until the 1930s hardwood flooring was not popular due to the propensity of Tasmanian 
hardwoods to collapse. CSIRO research led to a reconditioning process involving the 
steaming of the partly dried timber in a chamber for about eight hours, followed by further 
kiln drying. This process stabilised the timber. Since the 1960s wooden flooring has largely 
been replaced by concrete and particle board. 


Framing 


Hardwood scantling has been used as the common house frame since first settlement and 
survived the change to brick exteriors in the 1970s. However, it is now under pressure from 
cheaper pine and steel. 


There is a continuing market for Tasmanian hardwood for roof construction in areas subject 
to cyclones in northern Australia. 


Mouldings 


Mouldings include such internal fittings as architraves and skirtings. Prior to the 1930s these 
were commonly made from either imported spruce and pine or from Kauri and Red Cedar. 
Subsequently, Tasmanian hardwoods became more popular, until the recent decline in the 
use of mouldings. 


Packaging 


Packaging provides a very large, albeit low value, market for timber in the form of pallets, 
crates and bolsters. In recent years the industry has been subject to strong competition from 
lighter pine products and reusable plastic. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEER 


Thin rotary plywood was manufactured at Somerset from hardwoods for a number of years 
in the 1940s but succumbed to competition from Taiwan in the 1950s. Sliced fancy veneer 
production commenced in Tasmania in the 1950s at Somerset and currently three plants 
produce veneer from eucalypts, minor species and P. radiata. Veneer leaf is traded 
internationally and markets tend to be strongly influenced by fashion and local tradition. For 
example, the market for Tasmanian eucalypt veneer is predominantly Australian. 


RECONSTITUTED FIBRE BOARDS 


Fibre boards include hardboard, softboard, particleboard, oriented strand board (OSB) and 
medium density fibre board (MDF). Of these, hardboard was produced at Burnie from 1951 
to 1968 but succumbed to competition. A small particleboard plant at Wesley Vale initially 
used a mixture of hardwood and pine. The mill now uses pine chips and supplies the needs 
of a furniture manufacturer. The modern MDF factory at Bell Bay commenced production in 
1998 using a mixture of softwood and hardwood. 


PULP AND PAPER 


Scientific research coupled with entrepreneurial determination gave rise to the development 
of the Tasmanian eucalypt based pulp and paper industry. 


Associated Pulp and Paper Mills (APPM) (now Australian Paper) commenced production of 
fine writing papers at Burnie in 1938. 


The mill progressively increased its productive capacity from an initial 22,800 tonnes to 
110,000 tonnes per year and employed the soda-anthroquinone chemical pulping process 
using eucalypt. By 1998 the pulp mill had become uneconomic and was closed in favour of 
imported pulp. 

APPM-Wesley Vale 


In 1970 APPM built a small semi-chemical and paper mill at Wesley Vale. The pulp is 


produced from hardwood chips which are impregnated with a solution of caustic soda. The 
mill produces magazine and directory type papers from a mixture of eucalypt and imported 
kraft pulp. 


Australian Newsprint Mills (ANM) (now owned by Fletcher Challenge Paper) 


ANM commenced production at Boyer in 1941 and was the first mill in the world to make 
newsprint predominantly from hardwood. 


With the addition of later and progressively larger paper machines in 1955 and 1966 and 
finally the upgrading of the two later machines and the closure of No.1 machine, the output 
of the mill has been increased to an annual production of 270,000 tonnes of newsprint and 
related mechanical grades. 


However, the use of hardwood pulp has declined from being 70% of the paper furnish to as 
little as 15%. Locally grown pine and recycled paper now constitute the bulk of the furnish. 


Tasmanian Board Mills (TBM) 

In 1949 Tasmanian Board Mills built a small neutral sulphite pulp and paper mill at its 
Killafaddy site near Launceston. However, competition from Australian Paper Mills soon 
caused the demise of the mill. 

Australian Paper Manufacturers (APM) 

In 1962 APM commenced production of unbleached neutral sulphite pulp at Kermandie near 
Geeveston. The mill finally closed in 1991 when the customer for the pulp switched to the 
use of recycled paper and no other market could be found. 

THE WOODCHIP EXPORT INDUSTRY 

Exports of hardwood chips to Japan commenced in 1972. The average level of hardwood 
chip exports from Tasmania over the past five years has been approximately 3 million 
tonnes. 

Japanese customers are demanding a progressive improvement in chip quality. This is 
being met by giving closer attention to the quality of oldgrowth logs going to the mills anda 
progressive increase in the proportion of regrowth and plantation grown eucalypt. 


HARDWOOD FORESTRY'S FUTURE 


Tasmania’s main eucalypt species together with the introduced plantation species, 
Eucalyptus nitens, have attributes which are acclaimed for many uses. 


Engineered products 

The timber (particularly oldgrowth) is eminently suitable for the manufacture of laminated 
beams and columns. These are safer than steel in a fire situation, because they do not 
suddenly collapse. 

Furniture and fit outs 

There is a growing market for Tasmanian select hardwood, in the manufacture of furniture 


and the fit outs of office and commercial buildings. This often involves the local manufacture 
of components or cut-to-length blanks, laminated bench tops and parquetry floor squares. 


Sliced Veneer 


The market for Tasmanian hardwood veneers has been relatively stable in recent years. 
There is a gradual acceptance of back cut veneer from regrowth as opposed to the 
traditional quarter cut veneer from oldgrowth eucalypt. 


Rotary Veneer 


An increasing regrowth and plantation resource creates an opportunity for the manufacture 
of rotary veneer which is used in the manufacture of plywood and Laminated Veneer 
Lumber (LVL). Rotary veneer, which is cut from 0.9 mm to 3.0 mm, is used in the 
construction industry and for long beams, stair ways etc. 


Pulp and Paper 


Eucalyptus globulus is valued for high pulp recovery, low chemical use and consistent 
quality which makes the pulp ideal for the manufacture of a wide range of paper products 
including writing and copy papers, high quality magazine and soft sanitary uses. 


In common with most commodities, the markets for forest products continually change. 
Tasmanian native hardwoods are highly regarded for their inherent strength and beauty and 
in particular for the unique quality of their fibre in the manufacture of fine papers. 


Tasmania's financial relationship with the 
Commonwealth since federation (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Tasmania's financial relationship with the Commonwealth 
since federation 


With the coming of Federation on 1 January 1901 Tasmania became an original State of the 
Commonwealth. A number of developments since that time have affected the State’s ability 
to raise the money required for current and capital purposes. 


Since Federation, the Commonwealth Government has increasingly dominated State 
finances, mainly due to three events. 


First, at Federation the control of customs and excise tax was transferred to the 
Commonwealth government. Second, under the Financial Agreement Act 1927, the 
Commonwealth became the borrowing agent for the States. Third, during World War Two 
the Commonwealth Government gained control of personal income tax and company tax, in 
order to fund the war effort. Whilst the Commonwealth is no longer the borrowing agent for 
the States (Tasmania created its own central borrowing authority in 1985) it still has a 
substantial degree of influence over State Government financial activity given that it controls 
the large tax revenue items including personal income tax, company tax, sales tax and 
excise duties. Accordingly, Tasmania relies heavily on Commonwealth specific and general 
purpose grants (58% of total General Government revenue in 1997-98) to fund public 
expenditure. 


At the turn of the century, there was considerable controversy surrounding Tasmanian 
Government finances as a result of the transfer to a Federal system. The Tasmanian 


Treasurer noted that the State’s share of customs and excise duties and revenues from 
posts and telegraphs had fallen since these functions had been transferred to the 
Commonwealth. At this time all surpluses were distributed to the States on a per capita 
basis. 


Some States (including Tasmania) complained about the methodology used to distribute 
these surpluses and this eventually led to the establishment of the Commonwealth Grants 
Commission (CGC) in 1933. The CGC is an independent statutory body operating under 
Commonwealth legislation, its main function being to make recommendations to the 
Commonwealth Government on the share of revenues to be allocated to the States and 
Territories on the basis of horizontal fiscal equalisation (HFE). 


HFE ensures that each State or Territory is able to function, by reasonable effort, ata 
standard not lower than the average standard of other States or Territories. It takes account 
of differences in the expenditure required by those States in the performance of their 
functions and in the capacity of those States to raise revenue. For example the cost of 
providing government services in the Northern Territory, is roughly three times the national 
average and the Northern Territory is given extra funds to make up the shortfall. Other 
issues which can affect a State’s ability to provide a reasonable service, and which are 
beyond its control, include: 


e the size of the school-aged population; 
e the size of the Aboriginal population or, the number of recently arrived migrants; and, 


e cross border considerations such as the cost to the NSW government of providing 
services to residents of the ACT and vice versa. 


The operations of the CGC remained largely unchanged until the late 1970s when the 
Fraser Government asked the CGC to look at the relative positions of each of the States. 
These positions are now upgraded every 5 years with updates taking place in the 
intervening years. 


The CGC presents its recommendations at the annual Premiers’ Conference and these can 
be the subject of further negotiation. 

From 2001-02 Goods and Services Tax (GST) revenues will be distributed amongst the 
States on a horizontal fiscal equalisation (HFE) basis and the CGC will be responsible for 
making recommendations on how the HFE will be calculated. 


Commissioners are now appointed with the broad approval of the States. Terms of reference 
are negotiated with the States and approved by the Commonwealth. Both the 
Commonwealth and the States are encouraged to present their views via their respective 
Treasuries. 


The CGC also relies on the States, and the Commonwealth, to comply with the terms of the 
Uniform Presentation Agreement (UPA). The UPA was agreed to at the May 1991 Premiers’ 
Conference its primary objective being to ensure that a common ‘core’ of financial 
information is provided by Commonwealth, State and Territory governments in their budget 
papers. The resulting increased uniformity in the presentation of public sector financial 
information facilitates the analysis of this information on a consistent and comparable basis. 


The Commonwealth Government acts independently of the CGC. For Tasmania the Freight 
Equalisation Scheme is a case in point. The scheme was introduced by the Federal 
Government on 1 July 1976, the intention being to make the door-to-door freight costs of 


eligible cargoes shipped from Tasmania to the mainland approximate the door-to-door cost 
of moving similar goods by road or rail over similar distances on the mainland. 


A comparison of revenue and expenditure for the Tasmanian General Government Sector 
between 1901 and 1997-98 shows little change in the reliance on Commonwealth grants as 
the major source of revenue. There has however, been a changing emphasis in the 
allocation of expenditure, particularly in the areas of health and education. 


In 1901 the redistribution of Commonwealth surpluses, to the States, accounted for 64% of 
Tasmania’s revenues (Commonwealth grants accounted for 58% in 1997-98), taxes 
accounted for 15% (32% in 1997-98) and other revenues accounted for 21% (10% in 
1997-98). 


Tasmania’s taxation mix has certainly changed since Federation. In 1901 land tax 
accounted for almost half of all State General Government taxation revenue. In 1997-98 this 
had fallen to only 4%, while payroll tax, franchise taxes and motor vehicle taxes had become 
the major components of the State’s tax base. 


Whilst personal income tax is no longer a State based tax it is interesting to note that it 
accounted for 52% of all Commonwealth government taxes in 1997-98. 
In 1901, personal income tax accounted for 19% of Tasmania's tax base. 


Comparisons of State General Government expenditure can be problematic because of 
overlaps into local government and the Tasmanian Railways for the interest component (in 
1901 a substantial component of the interest paid by General Government related to loans 
taken out on behalf of the Tasmanian Railways). Based on the comments of the Treasurer at 
the time, an estimate of the interest applicable to Railway loans can be made. For 
comparative purposes this amount has been treated as an imputed grant to the Tasmanian 
Railways rather than interest paid. This enables a comparison of the major areas of 
expenditure for both eras on an approximate basis. 


In 1901 interest accounted for 28%(10% in 1997-98) of State General Government 
expenditure, law and order 10% (8% in 1997-98), roads and bridges 8% (7% in 1997-98), 
education 8% (27% in 1997-98) and health 5% (20% in 1997-98). 


Although the proportion of expenditure on education has more than tripled since Federation 
it must be remembered that there was a totally different emphasis on education at the turn 
of the century. In 1902 the State’s major focus was on the provision of primary education. 
The only institutions to provide a secondary education were privately run and in 1902 there 
were less than 1000 students, aged 15 and over enrolled at privately run, grammar schools 
and colleges. Similarly, the University of Tasmania, in 1902, had a total enrolment of 70 
students. 


While the proportion of expenditure on health has quadrupled since Federation, this is more 
probably due to the increased cost of providing a more sophisticated health care system 
rather than the expense associated with the provision of low cost health care to all members 
of the community. 


Some of the issues confronting Governments in the early 1900s were just as topical in 1901 
as they are now. 


The notion of public utilities operating on a commercial basis and being able to recover the 
bulk of their operating costs had certainly been given plenty of consideration at the turn of 
the century. In his 1902 Budget speech the Tasmanian Treasurer made the following 
observations about the capacity of the Railways Department to use its operating profits to 


pay the interest on loans taken out to build and maintain the State’s rail network. He said: 
‘This small profit of 32,000 pounds on the working of our Railways in 1901 is only equal to 
0.85% on the capital expenditure.... When we can only show a profit of considerably under 
1% towards the payment of our interest bill, which is quite 3.5%; it is evidently time that 
some action was taken to make our railways more profitable.’ 


As well, the debate in 1901, as to which level of government should assume the 
responsibility for the funding of Government services was just as lively as it is today. The 
State Treasurer made the following comments on the financial relationship that existed 
between the various “local bodies” and the State. 


‘| think the time is fast approaching - and our Federal relationship is going to hasten it - 
when the burden of liability for much of the public expenditure that has hitherto been borne 
by the State will have to be borne by local bodies in the districts especially benefited by the 
expenditure. It is absolutely certain that the State milch cow cannot continue to supply, as 
hitherto, the demands of financially thirsty communities and institutions in all parts of the 
island. For many of these the weaning time draws nigh. The weaning process may not be 
agreeable - it seldom is - but the result will be a relief to the State, and a useful lesson of 
local self-reliance to her children.’ 


MAJOR COMPONENTS OF TAX REVENUE 


1901 1997-98 


% % 
Land tax 46 4 
Stamp duty 22 14 
Personal income tax(a) 19 - 
Probate duty 9 - 
Company tax(a) 3 - 
Payroll tax - 23 
Franchise taxes(b) - 22 
Motor vehicle taxes - 10 
Gambling taxes - 10 
Financial institutions’ taxes - 7 
Other - 10 


Total 100 100 


(a) The Commonwealth Government managed personal income tax and company tax after World War II. 
(b) Includes petroleum products, tobacco and liquor. 


Source: Finance 1902, Government Finance Statistics, Tasmania (Cat. no. 5501.6) 


A history of Housing assistance in Tasmania (Feature 
Article) 


Feature Article - A history of Housing assistance in Tasmania, 


Contributed by Maryanne Lewis, Housing Tasmania, Department of Health and Human 
Services 


At the beginning of this century economic depression had highlighted and exacerbated the 
poor conditions in which the urban population lived. Administrative structures to support 


growth were under-developed. The absence of public or other forms of housing assistance 
was accompanied by a general disinterest by government in the plight of ‘the poor’. Most 
had little choice but to rent expensive and poorly built housing from unregulated landlords. 


The Homes Act 1919 (Tas) provided for loans of up to £700 to allow low and moderate 
income families to build a home. The Act was administered by the Agricultural Bank of 
Tasmania. This Act was the first significant involvement by the Tasmanian Government in 
the provision of housing assistance. Despite this, many people remained living in homes 
considered to be ‘unfit for human habitation’. 


THE FIRST COMMONWEALTH-STATE HOUSING AGREEMENT 


During the 1930s it became apparent that low-cost loans could not adequately meet the 
demand for housing assistance. In 1935 a second Homes Act was passed. The new Act 
provided for the establishment of the Housing Division to build homes available for rental to 
low income earners. The bank completed the first 22 homes in late 1936. The homes in 
Liverpool Street, Hobart, were available to low income earners on a rent or purchase basis. 
There were 666 homes built between 1934 and 1942 on this rent or buy arrangement. The 
Group Homes scheme commenced in 1940. This scheme gave access to a home to those 
who could not afford a deposit. This policy of building and developing subdivisions was to 
last more than 40 years. 


In 1943, the Commonwealth Government set up the Commonwealth Housing Commission. 
The Commission’s most far reaching recommendation was that affordable public housing 
should be provided for those on moderate incomes. This led to the first Commonwealth- 
State Housing Agreement (CSHA), signed in 1945. The agreement provided low-interest 
loans to States for the provision of housing for people on low incomes. Despite labour and 
material shortages, 1,130 homes were constructed with CSHA funds between 1945 and 
1950. 


A PROSPEROUS TIME 


Until the mid 1950s the emphasis of the Tasmanian Government's housing policy was on 
home ownership. This preference for home ownership became a source of tension between 
Tasmania and the Commonwealth Government and led to Tasmania exiting the CSHA in 
1950. 


Demand for housing grew steadily in the years after the war. The number of marriages 
increased sharply and the age at which people chose to marry decreased. These two 
factors impacted strongly on the rate of household formation. Migration to Tasmania also 
increased greatly as did intrastate migration from rural to urban areas. 


A steady increase in the demand for housing led to the setting up of the Housing 
Department of Tasmania in July 1953. The new department was responsible for the 
construction, allocation and ongoing management of homes, while the Agriculture Bank 
continued to provide home loans for low and moderate income earners. The 1950s were 
financially difficult for the Housing Department. The State Government found it difficult to 
secure funding from the Commonwealth Loans Council. The State felt it was in the best 
interests of Tasmania to re-enter the CSHA in 1956. 


The late 1950s and 1960s were a period of innovation for the Housing Department. While 
the construction of modest, three-bedroom houses remained their primary activity, the 
department experimented with other designs as well. Units were designed for small families 
and for the elderly. Two large unit complexes were constructed in Hobart at Windsor and 
Stainforth courts. 


The aim of the Housing Department in the 1960s was to ‘promote happy, satisfied 
communities forming an integral part of our community life.’ To assist in achieving this, the 
department employed welfare officers to assist new tenants to settle in and to help them to 
overcome problems with home management, finances and getting along with neighbours. 


Through the 1960s and early 1970s unemployment was minimal, wages were high and 
interest rates were low. During this time the Housing Department sold two-thirds of the 
homes it constructed. The third which remained contributed to an increasing supply of public 
rental housing. 


Work on some of the State’s largest subdivisions began during the 1970s. These included 
Rokeby Grange, Clarendon Vale, Bridgewater and Gagebrook and new areas of 
Ravenswood. The nature of these subdivisions differed from previous development because 
there were now a much higher proportion of people who were renting their homes. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


Prior to the 1970s most people who received State Government housing assistance were 
families where the main source of income was a wage. From 1970 the profile of clients 
began to change. There was an increase in single-parent families headed by females and a 
continued growth in the number of older clients. The proportion of people who were 
unemployed increased steadily. 


In 1976 a special unit was formed for the management of housing for Aboriginal people. 
This year was the first in which housing was designed and built to meet the needs of people 
with disabilities. Other changes in the 70s included the redevelopment of inner city areas, an 
increase in the construction of smaller housing, an increase in the construction of units for 
older people and the testing of new planning methods. 


With the exception of Rocherlea in Launceston, there was a shift in the 1980s away from the 
development of subdivisions to in-fill housing and the purchase of homes in older suburbs, 
making use of existing infrastructure such as water, roads, sewerage and power. It also 
provided better access to community and commercial services. 


During the 1980s the department began to administer new federally funded schemes 
including: 


e the Local Government and Community Housing Program; 


e the Mortgage and Rent Relief Scheme to assist those renting in the private market and 
buying their own home; 


e the Home Purchase Scheme to assist low-income earners obtain finance from both 
the Housing Department and the Tasmanian Development Authority; 


e the Crisis Accommodation Program to provide Youth and Women’s shelters and other 
emergency accommodation; and 


e better services for youth, people with disabilities and those from other special needs 
groups. 


A CHANGE IN DIRECTION 


In the past 10 years the nature of housing assistance has changed: there has been a shift 
towards the recognition of tenants and other clients as customers. This has involved: 


e informing people about products and policies; 


e locating service centers in convenient places for clients; 


establishing the right to review of decisions; 
e improving links with government and community services; and 


e developing products to suit people with special needs. 


The trend towards smaller households has continued. It is clear that there is an imbalance 
between the housing that people need and the available rental stock. In response to this 

issue, Housing Tasmania has continued to purchase well-located, high-amenity dwellings, 
recondition and redevelop aged stock and dispose of dwellings that no-longer meet needs. 


Particular attention is directed to broadacre housing areas developed over the past 30 
years. Housing Tasmania has worked with local government and community groups, and 
services such as schools, police, fire and health services. Initiatives such as the 
Bridgewater/Gagebrook Urban Renewal Project (BURP) and the Walk Tall Project in 
Ravenswood are examples of such partnerships in action. 


Home Ownership for low-income families remains a priority. In 1994, the Home Ownership 
Assistance Program (HOAP) was launched. Loans are available to people who could afford 
to buy a home but who had difficulty getting a loan. To date over 1,600 people have 
accessed loans. In the past few years, an innovative Deposit Assistance Scheme has also 
been introduced. 


The Residential Tenancy Act, 1997 came into effect on 1 July 1998 and covered all 
residential rental properties from 1 July 1999. The new legislation significantly enhances the 
rights of renters in both the public and private sector. 


A CENTURY OF HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


The contribution of government housing to the development of Tasmania is immense. Over 
the course of this century the State Government has built over 27,000 homes, or 16% of all 
homes in Tasmania, and has also provided loans to thousands of others to build their own 
homes. The Government has assisted tens of thousands of low-income earners with public 
housing, rent assistance, community housing and home-ownership assistance. Its 
contribution to other parts of Tasmanian life has also been extensive: the Housing 
Department trained over 600 apprentices; at various points over 500 families were housed 
after their homes were lost in bush fires; over 600 immigrant families started their lives in 
Tasmania in homes provided by the State Government; and finally, as part of developing 
housing all over the State, the Government has provided parks and playgrounds, shops, 
churches and community centres all over Tasmania. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Housing is widely recognised as an important factor in the complex and inter-related 
conditions that contribute to good health and well being. The future direction of housing 
assistance is to intervene to improve the capacity of people to secure good housing, 
whether this be through emergency accommodation, renting or buying their own home. 


Housing Tasmania also recognises that it must work within the broader community to 
strengthen and support individuals and families. Housing assistance works to help low- 
income Tasmanians who are unable to achieve good housing for themselves. 


The Pinnacle Road, Mt Wellington (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - The Pinnacle Road, Mt Wellington 


The Pinnacle Road, from the turn off at the Springs to the summit of Mount Wellington, was 
officially opened on the 23 January 1937 by the Governor of the day, Sir Ernest Clark. The 
event was witnessed by 2,000 people. The opening ceremony marked the culmination of 
over two years work by a large gang of sustenance workers. 


During the depression years, the Government of Tasmania looked for projects to provide 
work for the large numbers of unemployed men. The Pinnacle Road to Mount Wellington 
was one such project. Over the road construction period of 30 months, thousands of men 
were employed for short periods of time. The project also provided Hobart and the State 

with a new tourist asset. 


The Premier Mr A.G. Ogilvie, K.C stated at the opening ceremony: ‘The cost to the 
government has been £26,000, but had the construction of the road not been proceeded 
with the State would still have had to find £20,000 in sustenance rates or payments for dole 
work...’ 


From the turn off at the Springs the Pinnacle Road is approximately 7.3 kilometres in length; 
and it is 6.1 metres wide has a maximum gradient of one in fourteen. 


When construction of the road first commenced, there was doubt that it could be built with 
the type of labour employed. Many of the men who worked on the road were not 
accustomed to manual labour, but due to being unemployed were forced to take this work. 


A bronze tablet affixed to the cairn at the summit to honour the men who worked on the 
construction reads: 


‘This tablet, was erected to commemorate the achievement of the men who laboured under 
difficult conditions on the construction of the Pinnacle Road planned and supervised by the 
officers of the Public Works Department, and built by the Government of Tasmania in 
association with the Hobart City Council. 1934-1936’ 


Recycling and conservation of selected Tasmanian 
buildings (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Recycling and conservation of selected Tasmanian 
buildings 


The term conservation means ‘all the processes of looking after a place so as to retain its 
cultural significance. It includes maintenance and may according to circumstance include 
preservation, restoration, reconstruction and adaptation and will be commonly a combination 


of more than one of these. Recycling within the building industry’ means ‘keeping an old 
building useful by converting it to a new use. Tasmania has numerous buildings that have 
undergone conservation and recycling. Some recent notable projects of conservation and 
recycling of 20th century buildings are detailed below. 


ELIZABETH STREET PIER (Architect: Heffernan Button Voss) 


Elizabeth Street Pier was first constructed in 1866 at the end of Elizabeth Street Hobart to 
provide steamship accommodation. Between 1931 and 1934, the original pier was 
demolished and the new pier was built with the addition of a rail connection. The Elizabeth 
Street Pier is the last remaining major finger wharf in Sullivans Cove, Hobart. The project 
was to maintain the presence of the existing shed form and maintain maritime usage and full 
public access around the perimeter, while converting the building to a new use, which 
included the housing of serviced apartments and restaurants. 


The new Elizabeth Street Pier building has retained the front and rear walls of the original 
structure as well as the concrete columns and some infill panels at the sides of the building. 
These have been repainted but the original texture has been retained. Rail lines to the 
forecourt and pier aprons have also been retained. To complement the original character of 
the pier’s exterior, new stainless steel gutters, downpipes, railing and translucent glass 
screens have been added, and many of the side panels of the building have been replaced 
with glazing. The new Elizabeth Street Pier building has maintained the original simple and 
industrial character of the building. 


FORESTRY TASMANIA HEADQUARTERS (Architect: Morris-Nunn & Associates & 
Blythe Yeung & Associates) 


Two 1930s heritage-listed buildings in Melville Street Hobart were recycled to form part of 
the development of the new Forestry Tasmania Headquarters. The brick warehouse and 
office buildings were originally built for building merchants Crisp and Gunn, and the site was 
the former home of the first sawmill in Van Diemen's Land. Although the two 1930s buildings 
were not classified by the National Trust, the Hobart City Council required the facades to be 
retained as part of the redevelopment. 


The key elements of the design included showcasing the clever uses of timber products and 
reflecting the philosophy of Forestry Tasmania in terms of the spectrum of wood products 
and wood use. The centrepiece of the new building is a large, timber-framed, dome-shaped 
conservatory. The dome encloses a natural forest of trees unique to Tasmania and the 
frame is constructed of new timber, representing new technologies. Large oregon and 
hardwood trusses were salvaged from the original buildings and were used to create 
pyramid roofs and a high pedestrian bridge across the forest area, representing the use of 
old timber technology. The new Forestry Tasmanian Headquarters succeeds in bringing 
together new and recycled materials as well as incorporating new and old timber technology. 


TASMANIAN ABORIGINAL CENTRE INC (Architect: Bush Parkes Shugg & Moon Pty 
Ltd) 


The project for the new Tasmanian Aboriginal Centre Inc. redeveloped a 1934 warehouse in 
Charles Street, Launceston, which had been used as a supplier’s warehouse for the 
electrical industry. The building is separated into two sections to accommodate the 
Aboriginal Health Service and the Aboriginal Legal Service and these sections are 
connected by a central community and meeting area. 


The design of the development was tailored to the client's desire to express ownership and 
provide an identity without the usual constraints of a particular historical style. The building 


design re-interprets the idea of Aboriginal relationships to the land and sky, acknowledging 
the early forms of shelter and relating a sensory approach to built form with the physical 
requirements needed for the centre. The meeting area features a glazed roof with 
automated louvres to allow natural light into the building and provide temperature control. 
The re-development of the original warehouse has created a building with a theme of 
individuality, a sense of place and a feeling of community. 


THE OLD WOOLSTORE REDEVELOPMENT (Architect: Forward Viney Woollan) 


The Old Woolstore is a group of buildings dating from the 1890s to the 1930s, which were 
constructed and used by Roberts Ltd as woolstores and for general agricultural 
merchandising. The street facades of the original buildings in Macquarie Street and Park 
Street Hobart, are listed on the Register of the National Estate, the National Trust Register 
and are included in the City of Hobart Planning Scheme Register. The collection of brick 
buildings relate to the gasworks buildings opposite and are examples of industrial period 
pieces. 


While the old buildings have been transformed in a 59-unit hotel, the original brick and 
stucco material on the street facades have been maintained and emphasised without 
rejuvenation, cleaning or painting. New building elements followed the principal structure of 
the original buildings of load-bearing brickwork, timber floors and timber-trussed roof 
construction clad with corrugate. The courtyards have been designed to maintain the 
industrial feel of the original buildings. The new work completed does not replicate the 
existing buildings but forms a balance so that neither new or old dominate. 


Significant Tasmanian architecture of the 20th century 
(Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Significant Tasmanian architecture of the 20th century 
Contributed by Norma Calder, Royal Australian Institute of Architects 


Some examples of early 20th century buildings include the GPO, the National Mutual Life 
building and the Carnegie Library, all designed by Alan Walker. Other notable buildings were 
the 1911 Henry Jones IXL Building, which was among the first reinforced concrete 
structures in Australia; the 1911 Hobart City Hall, a competition-winning design by R. N. 
Butler; the 1915 Heritage House in Victoria Street Hobart; the 1911 Launceston Examiner 
and Express Building; and the 1914 Mowbray Grandstand designed by A. H. Masters. 


In the 1920s James Earle and Bernard Walker were involved in the development of the 
Cadbury Estate. Other buildings designed in this period included the ABC Broadcast House 
(formally Bursary House) at 22 Elizabeth Street, a fine example of glazed terracotta facade 
construction; the Campbell Street Primary School in Hobart and St Finn Barrs School in 
Launceston. 


Early ‘Modern’ architecture was pursued in the 1930s by both Colin Philp and David Hartley 
Wilson; the original Wrest Point Hotel and Sunray Flats in Davey Street are two examples. 


This era produced a new scale of buildings including the Hydro Electric Commission 
building, the T&G and CML Insurance company buildings, the Royal Hobart Hospital and the 
State Government Offices. Holyman House and the Star Theatre in Launceston are further 


fine examples of inter-war art deco. 


S. W. T. Blythe emerged as one of the State’s most influential architects of the 20th century. 
In 1937 he designed Ogilvie High School and in 1944 the Goulburn Street School. In the 
1950s, J. Esmond Dorney expressed an individual style in buildings such as Snow’s Dry 
Cleaning in Glenorchy, the Pius X Church in Taroona and numerous houses in Sandy Bay. 


The State Library was constructed in 1960 by the Public Works Department, and during the 
1960s Hartley Wilson and Dirk Bolt completed Christ College Residential Units in Sandy 
Bay, Murray Street State Offices and the Cat and Fiddle Arcade in Hobart. 


A commercial office boom in the early 1970s led to the construction of the MLC, TGIO and 
Lands Buildings. High rise spread to the suburbs with Empress Towers and, in 1973 Wrest 
Point Casino, designed by Roy Grounds. In the late 1970s and early 1980s notable 
buildings included the Hobart Animal Hospital and the Banks Paton Building designed by 
Heffernan Nation Rees Viney; the Rokeby Fire Station, designed by Howroyd & Forward; 
and the Crown Mill complex in Launceston, designed by Glenn Smith Associates. 


Notable buildings in the 1990s included the Lake St Clair Park Centre designed by Eastman 
Heffernan Walch & Button; Pipers Brook Winery designed by Robert Morris-Nunn; and Ken 
Latona's ecologically sustainable tourist development at the Friendly Beaches, which won a 
national citation for ecologically sustainable buildings. Winning architects of a triennial award 
in the 1990s have included Eastman Heffernan Walch & Button for a house in Taroona, 
Barry McNeil for a house at Kettering, and Forward Viney and Partners for their copper-clad 
Furmage/Forward House at Sandy Bay. In 1996, the Torquil Canning House, a small stone 
house at Fern Tree, designed by Jacob Allom Wade, received a national commendation. 


Award-winning examples of recycled buildings and conservation include the Penitentiary 
Chapel and Criminal Courts designed by the Architects Alliance, the University of Tasmania 
Conservatorium of Music designed by Forward Viney Woollan and the Tasmanian Aboriginal 
Centre in Launceston designed by Bush Parkes Shugg & Moon. 


The Tasman bridge (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - The Tasman bridge 


Plans for a bridge to link the Derwent River’s two shores near Hobart date back to 1832. It 
was not until 1943 that the first bridge was completed, the Hobart floating bridge and lift 
span. The bridge was of unique design and construction, the first of its type anywhere in the 
world. A large portion of the bridge was a floating concrete structure curved upstream in the 
form of an arch. Following completion of the bridge, the population on the eastern shore of 
the Derwent grew, and the bridge was unable to adequately manage the increased traffic 
flow. 


In 1956, the Department of Public Works Tasmania commissioned the consulting engineers 
Maunsell & Partners Pty Ltd to report on a suitable replacement bridge. Their report 
concluded that a low-level bridge with a lifting span similar to the existing bridge would be 
little cheaper than a high-level bridge enabling the clear passage of passing ships. In May 
1960, construction of the Tasman Bridge commenced and the bridge was completed in 
December 1964. 


The bridge is constructed of pre-stressed concrete, with the major parts composed of 


precast sections. The bridge comprises a total of about 61,000 cubic metres of concrete, 
about 5,200 tonnes of reinforcing steel and 117 kilometres of prestressing cables. The total 
cost of the bridge was approximately £7,000,000. The bridge had an estimated peak 
capacity of 4,000 vehicles per hour across four lanes and the navigation span had a 
minimum clearance of 45.7 metres above mean sea level to enable the largest ships to pass 
through. 


On 5 January 1975, the Lake Illawarra, with a cargo of 10,000 tonnes of zinc concentrate 
bound for the Elecrolytic Zinc Company, collided with the Tasman Bridge and sank. Two 
piers of the bridge were demolished, and three spans of deck supported by them collapsed. 
Twelve people died in the accident. In March 1975, a Joint Tasman Bridge Restoration 
Commission was appointed to restore the Tasman Bridge. The reconstruction of the bridge 
included the modification of the whole bridge to accommodate an extra traffic lane to allow 
for a peak period tidal flow system of three lanes for the major flow and two for the minor. 


After the bridge collapse, eastern-shore residents were suddenly isolated from the city. The 
trip to Hobart by road was now a fifty-kilometre trip. A number of ferries immediately began 
operating and by June 1975 it was estimated that 25,581 people were travelling across the 
Derwent by ferry each day. A positive aspect of the bridge collapse was the development 
that occurred on the eastern shore. Prior to the disaster many services, such as banking, 
medical, legal and insurance, were severely lacking. New developments that occurred 
included the Eastlands shopping complex, a new highway connecting Lindisfarne to 
Brighton and the opening of many business services in Bellerive. 


Approximately one year after the bridge collapse, the Bailey Bridge, linking the eastern and 
western shores of the Derwent, was opened. The Tasman Bridge was re-opened on 8 
October 1977, nearly three years after its collapse. In 1975, the Commonwealth 
Government agreed to fully fund a new bridge; the Bowen Bridge, linking the eastern shore 
with Hobart’s northern suburbs, was officially opened in 1984. 


Tasmanian mapping in the 20th century (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Tasmanian mapping in the 20th century 
Contributed by Department of Primary Industries, Water and Environment 


At the beginning of the 20th century, no accurate topographical maps of Tasmania existed, 
indeed, very little of Australia was accurately mapped. World War | provoked limited activity 
in this field and a contoured map of the area between Hobart and Kingston was prepared for 
defence purposes only and was not made available to the public. 


Prior to this, the only maps or charts available were small-scale maps of the whole State or 
the cadastral or county charts at a scale of 40 chains to 1 inch. Such charts, while compiled 
from actual surveys, were not controlled by the State triangulation, which was carried out by 
James Sprent in the 19th century. As a result, compilation errors tended to accumulate over 
distance. Also, very little cognisance was taken of topographical detail and no contours were 
shown at all. 


At some time during the early part of the 1920s, the Mines Department produced two large- 
scale multi-coloured maps with contours in the Montagu River area. These were prepared 
using theodolite and dumpy level and consequently could be considered as the first 
accurate topographic maps produced in Tasmania, but their existence was not widely 


known. 


During the 1920s and 1930s, the Forestry Department carried out topographical surveys of 
its plantation areas, usually with prismatic compass and Abney level. Towards the latter part 
of this period, it commenced compilation of its divisional maps at a scale of 2 miles to 1 inch 
using any maps or charts available, together with some field reconnaissance. These maps 
did not, in general, show contours or form lines but were the best general topographical 
maps available up to that time. 


The outbreak of World War II in 1939 made Australia realise that it did not have suitable 
topographic maps available should an invasion of its shores occur. As a result, emergency 
mapping organisations were set up in each State under a Deputy Assistant Director of 
Surveys. In Tasmania, this operated under the umbrella of the Lands and Surveys 
Department as it did elsewhere. Sprent’s triangulation was recalculated and used as control 
for the plane table surveying of four 1 mile to 1 inch maps. Three of these sheets, Brighton, 
Hobart and Sorell, were produced without contours but the Buckland sheet was published 
with 50-foot contours using an alidade in conjunction with the plane table surveys. 


Prior to these maps, however, several sheets covering the State were compiled using 
county charts, Forestry maps etc., supplemented by detailed field checks of road 
classifications for military purposes. These maps were published at a scale of 

4 miles to 1 inch. Both series were published in four colours but were never released to the 
general public because they were for defence purposes. 


Even before the cessation of hostilities, steps were being taken to implement a national 
mapping program and in the post-war years the Division of National Mapping in Canberra 
was established as well as mapping organisations in the States. A National Mapping Council 
was formed, bringing together all States and including the Army, Navy and the 
Commonwealth Survey Department. Standard Map Specifications were promulgated. 


The Division of National Mapping and the Royal Australian Survey Corps then commenced 
the triangulation and mapping of the whole of Australia at a scale of 1:250,000. This was to 
be followed by a series at a scale of 1:100,000. 


Tasmania commenced its mapping by producing a trial series at a scale of 1:15,840 in the 
Longford-Cressy area. With increasing need by the Hydro-Electric Commission for 
contoured maps of the State’s river systems, mapping was commenced of unsettled areas 
at a scale of 1:63,360. This was quickly altered to a scale of 1:31,680. This mapping was 
made possible by the use of aerial photography and imported stereoplotters. The Lands and 
Surveys Department commenced an on-going program of aerial photography in 1946 using 
contractors from interstate. Subsequently, it acquired its own aerial cameras and utilised 
local aircraft. 


When the Commonwealth adopted the 1:100,000 scale, Tasmania entered into an 
agreement both to compile and print all the maps in this series covering Tasmania. By doing 
so it was able to produce a parallel series for its own use. The State series was produced in 
a slightly modified form and was marketed in a convenient folded format. 


Thematic mapping was carried out also by some other Government instrumentalities, 
notably the Mines Department, Hydro- Electric Commission and the Town and Country 
Planning Commission. 


As in so many other fields, the latter half of this century has seen dramatic changes in the 
methods used for the production of mapping data. The traditional theodolite or compass and 
chain together with dumpy level or aneroid barometer were, after World War II, largely 


superseded by the tellurometer and aerial photography in conjunction with photogrammetric 
plotting machines.Within 25 years, however, the computer age began to make an impact 
with digital photogrammetry, satellite imagery, etc. 


THE DIGITAL MAPPING ERA 


Mapping in the last 10 years of the millennium has made the most rapid advances in its 
history to date. Prior to the 1990s, map production involved intricate and laborious manual 
processes that tended to make production of maps an expensive and time consuming task. 
Base topographical maps could take many months to produce and required the use of 
expensive ‘repromat’ (reproduction material) and photographic processing. 


Because of the rapid advances in computer technology in terms of both speed and storage 
capacity, it is now possible to produce maps entirely on computer without the need to use 
manual or photographic processes. Maps produced in this way can, in many ways, be 
compiled using automated procedures with limited input and direction from the computer 
operator. Producing maps by this method makes the task much less time consuming and 
expensive than the previous cartographic processes used. Maps are also more accurate 
and much easier to update. 


The digital mapping era, because of the accessibility of topographic information and 
computer technology, has widened the use of topographic data into many areas that 
previously had little exposure to mapping. The retail industry, for example, uses topographic 
data for market research and planning, while the police use topographic information for 
planning and crime analysis. The uses for digital topographic data are wide and varied and 
there is no doubt that in the future it is likely to become more so. 


100 years of diversity in Tasmania (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - 100 years of diversity in Tasmania 
Contributed by Hilary Lovibond Johnston 


It is widely recognised, both within this country and internationally, that contemporary 
Australia has one of the most ethnically heterogeneous populations in the world today. 
Tasmania, however, is sometimes regarded as being the exception to this phenomenon, the 
state in which the population is ethnically and culturally homogeneous. While this state 
today receives only a small proportion (less than 0.01%) of the annual migrant intake, it is 
far from true to say that Tasmanian society is not culturally diverse. Indeed, it may be said 
that Tasmania’s population has been characterised by cultural diversity for the last 100 
years. 


In 1900, persons born in more than 32 countries were resident in Tasmania?, comprising 
14.2% of the total population. Nearly one hundred years later, at the 1996 Census, persons 


born in more than 140 countries were resident in Tasmania2, making up 10.2% of the state’s 
total population. These figures cannot be compared directly, however, as the categories 
used for the enumeration of the birthplace groups are different. Furthermore, the figures for 
1900 are somewhat misleading in today’s terms. More than 90.0% of those born in 
countries other than Australia were born within the British Empire, and as such would have 
been largely indistinguishable from the Australian-born of the day. 


Tasmania’s trend towards increasing diversity is consistent with national and global patterns 
of greater mobility. It also reflects the impact of Australia’s post-war immigration program, 
one of the largest and most protracted planned migration intakes in modern history. 
Numerous migrants have come to Tasmania in the post-war years and thereafter, joining the 
Australian-born and the Aboriginal community. A number of sizeable communities have 
been established, notable among them the Italian, German, Polish, Dutch, Chilean and 
Greek communities. 


In the early years of the post-war migration program, significant numbers of ‘displaced 
persons’ from the Baltic States and the Ukraine also arrived in Tasmania, many of them 
joining Italians and Poles working on hydro-electric schemes as a condition of their entry. 
More recently, communities originating from countries as diverse as Vietnam, Laos (the 
Hmong), El Salvador, Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Sudan and Somalia have been established 
in Tasmania, largely composed of those coming to Australia as refugees or humanitarian 
entrants. Other birthplace groups of significant size in Tasmania include the English-, 
Scottish- and New Zealand-born. 


1 Figures drawn from Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania for the Year 1900, Government 
Printer, Tasmania, 1901. 


2 Figures drawn from ABS unpublished statistics, 1996 Census of Population and Housing. 
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Feature Article - Census in Tasmania - then and now 


From the time of the first settlement in Tasmania at Risdon Cove in 1803, the colonial 
government saw the necessity of maintaining records of both the convict and free settler 
population to plan for the needs of the colony. These events which were the precursor of the 
Census as we now know it, were termed ‘Musters’ and were not much more than head 
counts of the population. 


While convict musters were conducted as often as weekly, general musters of the whole 
population (requiring assembly at an appointed place and time) were undertaken 
approximately every three months. The first true Census involving the distribution of an 
official form to every household and institution in Tasmania, took place on 1 January 1842. 
The nature of the information collected, the timing of the counts and the frequency have 
changed over time, yet the Census has always provided us with a snapshot of the 
community of the day. 


The 1901 Census had 14 questions, compared with 37 topics recommended for the 2001 
Census. This does not necessarily mean that less detail was collected at the turn of last 
century. Rather, it is a reflection of the progress made with the design of the Census form 
itself, the processing of the form and the use of standardised ways of measuring aspects of 
life. 


The modern form requires little ‘writing’ on the part of the person filling in the form. Most 
responses are given by marking a box. As a result, more questions do not mean more time 
is required to fill in the form. It is evident that the Census has been and remains the only 
practical way to get information on how many people there are in Australia, what they do 
and how they live - information that is essential for the planning required to successfully 
meet the challenges of the 21st Century. 


POPULATION 


The 1901 Census Report prepared by the Government Statistician and Registrar-General, 
Robert M. Johnston, expressed concerns about Tasmanian population growth, similar to 
present day concerns. Johnston noted Tasmanian fertility rates were declining and though 
death rates were also declining, the change was not enough to outweigh a reduction in the 
number of births, given that more people were leaving the state than were arriving. 
Immigration was not encouraged at that time; as a result the annual net increase in 
population for Tasmania in 1901 was 1.64%; it is currently -0.3%. 


Within the state, it was noted there was a large movement of people from the East to the 
West of the state in response to the development there of rich silver and copper mining 
fields. Johnston also calculated that though 20% of the Tasmanian population had been 
born elsewhere, 91% of the population at that time was derived from British and Irish 
ancestry. 


AGE 


Statistics relating to the age of the population have long been collected. However, in 1881, 
special reference was made to the proportion of the male population aged 21 years and 
over, as only males aged 21 years and over had the right to vote. 


For men, the years from 20-40 were referred to as the Soldier Years, as these were 
regarded as a man’s most ‘vigorous’ time of life; also, the years 20-65 were referred to as 
the Working Years. For women, the years from 15-45 years were considered the Fertile 
Years, a standard still employed by demographers today. 


MARRIAGE AND RELATIONSHIPS 


Rather than asking for Marital Status, the Census a hundred years ago asked after your 
‘Conjugal Condition’. The descriptions regarding relationships between persons did not 
include de-facto relationships nor separations. 


Men were considered marriageable from the age of 20 years, women from the age of 15 
years. In 1901, there were 119.29 marriageable women in Tasmania for every 100 men. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Tasmanian Census first recorded the occupation of all individuals in 1881. A perusal of 
the tables of occupations from the early Censuses reveals that many aspects of work have 
changed over time. Some occupations have become less common or have disappeared, 
some have had a change of name, while of course new ones have evolved. For example, 
we now refer to Pharmacists, while earlier, the same occupation was called Druggist and a 
person who was an Amanuensis is now more likely to be called a Secretary. The Ostler was 
the person who tethered the horses outside of the inn or tavern, and while working with tin 
and the finishing and polishing of metal goods is still an occupation, it is rarely described as 
being performed by a Whitesmith. Before the advent of septic tanks or sewerage systems, it 
was the Nightman who came and collected our waste, a practise that continued in some 
Australian cities into the 1960s. 


Interestingly, we often think of Victorian times as being particularly conservative, yet in 1881, 
both prostitutes and opium sellers were counted as such in the Census alongside clergyman 
and soldiers, albeit in different categories. Opium sellers were placed in Sub-Order 3, 

Others Working and Dealing in Drink and Stimulants, while Prostitutes were assigned to the 


Criminal Class. Categories of occupations have developed and expanded over time and by 
1901, the two principal divisions were Dependants: Non Breadwinners and Breadwinners. 


The Census of today also asks us to nominate our income bracket, information not 
requested by the early Censuses. 


HEALTH 


In earlier Censuses such as the 1901 Census, questions were asked about the well-being of 
individuals, but in a way that would not be acceptable today. Such information came under 
the heading of Sickness and Infirmity. The descriptions used in this classification 
demonstrate not only that the meaning of words can change over time, but also how much 
more simple and blunt life was in those days. The descriptions were: Sick, Accident 
(suffering from), Deaf and Dumb, Blind, Insane, Idiotic, Epileptic, Crippled, Deformed, and 
Other Infirmities. Blindness was considered to be a normal consequence of old age. 


EDUCATION 


Literacy standards improved quite markedly in Tasmania from 1881 to 1901. Johnston 
proudly writes that while Tasmania was behind the average of the seven Australasian States 
from 1881 to 1901, that rapid progress resulted in the State being ahead of the average by 
1901. In 1881, three-quarters of the population aged five years and over could read and 
write. At the time of the 1901 Census, 88.1% of Tasmanians aged five years and over could 
read and write, while the national average was 87.1%. Also at this time, 80.5% of children 
aged 7-14 years were at school of some kind and 7.2% were educated at home. 


HOUSING 


In the same period as discussed above, the quality of housing, or Habitations, as they were 
called, also improved significantly. This quality was measured in terms of the number of 
inhabited houses together with the number of rooms and occupants. The other measure 
used was value, usually assessed by annual rental. To illustrate this point, Johnston 
compared Tasmanian housing to that of England and Wales, and also to Glasgow thus: the 
percentage of inhabited dwellings with an annual value of 20 pounds and over in 1886 was 
15.35% for England and Wales and 33.50% for Tasmania in 1901 and the percentage of 
houses with five and more rooms in 1901 for Tasmania was 42.32%, while the equivalent for 
Glasgow in 1889 was 30.04%. 
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Feature Article - Bushwalking, Tasmania 


Bushwalking in Tasmania has been a major source of physical recreation since the early 
1900s. Organised, or club bushwalking, began in the early 1900s with the establishment of 
the Tasmanian Field Naturalist Club (TFNC) and then the Hobart Walking Club (HWC) in 
1929. 


The HWC grew with official support from the Director of the Government Tourist Bureau 
who, having noticed the number of walkers on the Sunday excursion trains in Melbourne, 
believed that by stimulating bushwalking in Tasmania he could secure passengers for the 
railways and at the same time provide another means of publicising Tasmania’s attractions. 


Early bushwalking for those in the club was confined to within about 20 miles of Hobart. 
However by the late 1930s, long summer trips from Cradle Mountain to Lake St Clair 
became increasingly popular. 


Bushwalking shared in the general post-war boom in recreational activity. Hobart Walking 
Club enrolments rose from 62 members in 1939-40 to 146 members in 1946-47. The 
increasing popularity of bushwalking in the State saw the development of the Launceston 
Walking Club (LWC) in 1946. 


During the 1950s and 1960s there was an expansion in the number of areas visited by 
walkers. The south-western regions of the State became popular for long summer trips; new 
aerial photographs and maps, food drops from the air and air charter flights all helped make 
this remote region more accessible. 


By 1960-61 the combined walking clubs in Tasmania had 470 members. The Hobart 
Walking Club had 85 walks per year with a yearly attendance of 1,064 people. Two-thirds of 
all walks that the Hobart Walking Club organised were day walks, 70% of all walks were 
within 20 miles of Hobart and most of these were around the Mt Wellington area. In contrast, 
the Launceston Walking Club organised trips further away in locations such as the northern 
beaches of the State and the Western Tiers. 


The objectives of the Hobart Walking Club in its early days were to “encourage walking, 
skiing and similar outdoor activities, and promote interest in the preservation of flora, fauna 
and natural scenery”. 


Tasmania’s reputation as a bushwalking centre has grown internationally, as visitors from 
Europe, New Zealand and North America come to Tasmania to sample the States 
bushwalking opportunities. However, the growth of bushwalking in Tasmania has come at a 
cost of environmental degradation. 


Environmental problems include the rapid deterioration of walking tracks, the degradation 
and proliferation of campsites, the development of new unplanned tracks and crowding and 
sanitation problems. 


To address the increasing problems associated with bushwalking, the Government has 
implemented the Walking Track Management Strategy for the World Heritage Area. 
Strategies to address the problems of visitor impacts include a comprehensive track works 
program; a focus on ‘Priority Erosion Control’; an expanded education program, and 
ongoing monitoring and research. In addition, walker limits on tracks are being considered. 


POPULAR TRACKS 

Throughout the State there are over 1000 kilometres of established tracks and routes 
ranging from easy family walks of up to several hours duration to more arduous walks up to 
days, even weeks, in duration. 

Walks around Mt Wellington 

Mt Wellington is one of the most popular destinations for walkers being only 15 minutes 
drive from Hobart’s city centre. There are dozens of walks ranging in time and difficulty. The 
walks, as they ascend and descend the mountain, pass through different types of 


environment ranging from dry sclerophyll to temperate rainforest to alpine environments. 


The Overland Track 


The Overland track is an 80-kilometre long track that passes through high plains, rainforest 
and button grass in the Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park. The park is one of 
Tasmania’s most popular walking destinations, with the Overland track attracting about 
4,500 walkers each year. The popularity of the track is evidenced by the increasing number 
of visitors each year, reaching 7,202 visitors in 1998. The walk takes between four and 
seven days crossing from north to south through landforms formed by glaciation. Walkers 
also pass through button grass plains and thick forests of myrtle, King Billy Pine, Pencil 
Pine, Sassafras and Celery Top Pine. Walkers can also get glimpses of native fauna such as 
the Tasmanian Pademelon, Bennett's Wallaby, the Tasmanian Devil, the Long-tailed Mouse 
and the Eastern Quoll. 


South Western Tasmania 


The south-west of the State is undoubtedly the most rugged region and can only be reached 
by walking, flying or boat. There are several tracks in south-western Tasmania including the 
popular South Coast and Port Davey Tracks which cross through button grass plains and 
pass over mountain ranges. These walking tracks lie entirely within the Southwest National 
Park and take you through the heart of 600,000 hectares of wild country. In 1998, 924 
people attempted the 5-8 day, eighty-kilometre long, South Coast Track. 


Frenchman’s Cap 


This track leads to the top of the magnificent white quartzite dome of Frenchman’s Cap ata 
height of 1443 metres above sea level. It is known as one of the more arduous walks in the 
State, the track length being 46 kilometres and taking three to five days for the return trip. 
Each year around 700 walkers use the track, with about 600 visiting from December to 
March. In 1998 the number of walker registrations for those attempting the walk was 688 
persons. 


TRACKS IN NATIONAL PARKS, WALKER 
REGISTRATIONS, 1998(a) 


Track Walkers 


Overland(b) 7,202 
South Coast(c) 924 
Freycinet(d) 2,675 
Port Davey(c) 242 


Frenchman's Cap 688 


(a) Numbers include only walkers who registered and represents 
their intention. 

(b) Sum of registrations at Cradle Mountain and Lake St Clair. 
(c) Sum of registrations to walk the length of the track, in any 
direction, irrespective of starting point. 

(d) All overnight walkers registered in the park. 


Source: Tasmanian Parks and Wildlife Service, Department of 
Primary Industry, Water and Environment and Tasmanian Statistical 
Indicators (Cat. no. 1303.6). 
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Feature Article - Golf in Tasmania 


According to 1997-98 figures, golf was the most popular sport played in Tasmania. During 
this time 36,100 persons (10.8% of the population) participated in a game of golf in 
Tasmania. Tasmania also boasts the highest number of golf courses per capita. Currently 
there are 65 courses in the State, one for every 7,000 persons. The high number of golf 
courses is explained by three factors: the sport’s popularity, the relatively decentralised 
nature of the State, and the ready availability of land to build a course. 


Golf has a high level of membership for a sport; this is directly attributable to the need to be 
a member in order to play on most courses. Throughout the State there are 16,693 
members playing golf: 11,847 are men, 3,293 are female (including juniors) and 1,553 are 
junior males. 


Traditionally golf has been a male dominated sport where membership by women was 
prohibited. Before 1983 women could only join as ‘associates’ of the club and not attain full 
membership. Women can now join both as associates and as members. Over the last few 
decades there has been increasing female participation in the sport. In 1997-98, 8,200 
females, 4.8% of the female population, participated in golf. By comparison, 27,900 males, 
16.8% of the male population participated in golf. 


There are a number of junior golf programs available for the young golfer. ‘Go Go Golf’, run 
by the Tasmanian Golf Council, was set up in 1992 to introduce golf to younger people. 
Members conducting the program visit primary and high schools. According to the 
Tasmanian Golf Council, in 1998 the program visited 57 schools, 19 in the north, 12 in the 
north-west and 26 in the south. A total of 215 sessions of ‘Go Go Golf’ were conducted in 
1998. 


A total of 2,471 students across the State participated in the program, including 1,356 boys 
and 1,115 girls. The aim of the program is to visit each child in the State at-least once before 
they leave school. 


100 years of tourism development of the Cradle 
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100 years of tourism development of the Cradle Mountain area 


Cradle Mountain is one of Tasmania’s most popular tourist attractions. There has been 
significant tourism development and immense growth in visitor numbers to the Cradle 
Mountain area since it was first developed as a tourist focal point in 1912. 


Renowned for its pristine wilderness, rugged mountains, spectacular landscapes and its rich 
European and Aboriginal history, Cradle has been part of the Tasmanian Wilderness World 
Heritage Area for almost twenty years. It is part of the Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair 
National Park, the third largest national park in the State. 


The park itself has two main focal points: the northern one is Cradle Mountain (about 60 km 
south of Burnie) and the southern one is Australia’s deepest lake, Lake St Clair (about 50 
km southeast of Cradle Mountain). Its total size is about 161,000 hectares (397,840 acres) 
and it covers some of Tasmania’s highest country. 


It is famous for its lakes, peaks, rainforest and moorland. Tasmania’s highest mountain is 


here, Mount Ossa (1,617 metres or 5,305 feet), as is the island’s best known walking track, 
the Overland Track(85 km or 53 miles), which takes about five days to walk. Situated below 
Cradle Mountain is Dove Lake. 


PRIOR TO 1912 


The development of Cradle Mountain as a tourist destination followed the construction of the 
first chalet in 1912. For most of the period prior to this, European activity in the area was 
limited to selective primary resource utilisation. Some mining was carried out from about 
1890 to 1920 between Cradle Mountain and the Pelion area. In about 1930, a small copper 
mine (the ‘Welcome Home’ mine) was worked along the Dove River. The logging of local 
pines began in the 1860s and in the 1890s possum trappers began work in the area. The 
death of 16-year-old Bert Hanson in blizzard conditions in 1906 was the first death of a 
European in the area. 


Cradle’s beauty, spectacular landscapes and its fascinating animals and plants inspired a 
dedicated group of people to lobby for its conservation as a national park. 


Prominent in the push for such a park was Gustav Weindorfer, an Austrian migrant, and his 
wife Kate, who first visited the Cradle Valley in 1909 and settled in the area in 1912 ata time 
when it was not connected by road. 


Weindorfer envisaged the area as a national park during his second visit to the area. It was 
from the summit of Cradle Mountain he spoke of his vision: 


‘This must be a National Park for the people for all time. It is magnificent, and people must 
know about it and enjoy it.’ 


tS sib a ieee 
Waldheim Chalet, 1933 
Photo: Archives Office of Tasmania 


DEVELOPMENT 1912-21 


Early visitors were introduced to the beauty and splendour of Cradle after Weindorfer built a 
rustic home and guest chalet on 200 acres (81 ha) of land. He named the chalet Waldheim 
(forest home) and from Christmas 1912, Waldheim was open to visitors. Records of the 
early days are filled with the warm hospitality and friendship, of the Weindorfers’ generous 
serves of wombat stews, sing-songs around the fire and guided trips across the moorlands 
and lakes. 


The summer after he first opened his accommodation house for business (1913-14), 
Weindorfer was host to 25 guests. The original house had three rooms, a combined dining/ 
living room and two bedrooms. To reach Waldheim, visitors could drive in horse-drawn 
vehicles to the Middlesex Plains, but then had to make the rest of the journey on foot or with 
packhorses. The chalet had grown to eight rooms by 1914 and a small hut nearby 
accommodated extra guests. There were also a number of tents for visitors who preferred to 
camp. After Kate’s death in 1916, Weindorfer made Cradle Mountain his permanent home. 


1921-PRESENT DAY 


Regular motorised transport into the Cradle Mountain area started in 1921. Development of 
the Lake St Clair end was slow until the road to the Lake went through in 1934. The 
Overland Track from Cynthia Bay to the Pelion Plains via the Cuvier Valley was completed 
in 1935. In the 1934-35 annual report of the Scenery Preservation Board, the track was 
deemed safe for tourists to undertake the trip from south to north or vice-versa, without any 
fear of losing their way. However, it was not until 1937 that it was announced tourists could 
safely go through without guides. 


During 1936, work on the Lake Track began, the Cuvier River was bridged and Pelion hut 
was constructed. The Mt Rufus track was marked the following year and work on the 
Narcissus hut began in 1938. Tracks to Lake Marion, Mt Gould and Pine Valley were cleared 
in 1940-41 and the Pine Valley hut was built in 1942. That year also saw the connection of 
the Rufus and Hugel tracks. The Pine Valley tracks to the Acropolis and Labyrinth 
completed the main network in the south. In 1941, the Commonwealth Government funded 
the major reconstruction of the Cradle Mountain Road from a rough cart track to an all- 
weather vehicular track. 


During the period 1947 to 1971, much of the infrastructure of the park was consolidated and 
several important items added. The road to Dove Lake was constructed in 1965 and the 
extension of track and hut facilities in the area facilitated a wide range of potential recreation 
sites and activities, especially in the context of day visitor access to the region. This period 
also saw significant increases in the number of visitors, estimated at 15-20,000 annually by 
1970. 


Today’s Waldheim Chalet is a replica of Weindorfer’s original guesthouse. By the 1960s, the 
chalet had fallen into disrepair and in 1976 it was demolished and replaced. Visitors can 
explore the chalet which features many spoken and written background displays on the lives 
of the Weindorfers and their associates. 


The Pencil Pine Lodge, now called the Cradle Mountain Lodge, was built by the Ellis 
brothers in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The original building housed a dining room, 
kitchen, bar and seven rooms on the first floor. There were five original cabins along with a 
staff house. 


The Lodge was sold to Simon and Ann Currant and extended in the 1980s to include the 
Guest and Tavern bars, extra conference and dining areas and thirty more cabins. The 
Lodge was expanded again in the late 1980s and is now owned by P&O Resorts, providing 
accommodation for 350 guests. 


Cradle Mountain Enterprise operates Waldheim Cabins (44 beds), the park shop and 
gallery. The shop and gallery are housed in the Cradle Mountain Visitor Centre, which was 
built as part of the World Heritage Program and officially opened in 1989. 


The Cradle Mountain Campground was established in 1987 and is leased to the Park family 
and operated as part of their Cosy Cabin Chain. It is expected that 25 self-contained cabins 


will be constructed next door to the campground by 2000. 


The construction of the West Coast link road, sealing of the Cradle Mountain access road to 
the park boundary and extension of HEC power to the park have all been part of 
infrastructure developments in recent years. 


PRESERVATION 


Gustav Weindorfer put a lot of energy into promoting the area and conducted a series of 
lecture tours. He lobbied tourism and government officials and campaigned for the 
preservation of the area. On 16 May 1922, an area of 158,000 acres (63,943 ha) from 
Cradle Mountain down to Lake St Clair was proclaimed a Scenic Reserve under the 
Scenery Preservation Act 1915. 


The consequent widespread publicity ensured the 1921-22 Christmas season was the 
busiest up to that point. In 1923, Waldheim accommodated visitors right up until Easter time. 
Over the years, Weindorfer added to the original chalet and constructed a number of 
outbuildings including a personal accommodation hut, a toilet, fowl shed and yard, stables, 
workshop, woodshed and bath-house. 


The Cradle Mountain Reserve was proclaimed a Wildlife Sanctuary in 1927. That same 
year, the Cradle Mountain Reserve Board was proclaimed to administer the northern half of 
the park and the National Park Board was formed to look after the southern half. In 1947, 
under the Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park Board, the northern and southern 
sections were united. 


Work started on the metalling of the access road to Cradle Valley in 1929. In May 1932, 
Weindorfer suffered a heart attack. Following his death, Waldheim was upgraded by the 
Connell family and was incorporated into the reserve in 1945. By this time, annual visitation 
to Cradle Valley exceeded one thousand. In 1935, the Scenery Preservation Board 
appointed Lionel Connell as the first permanent ranger at Cradle Mountain. 


In 1936, the reserved area nearly doubled in size and in 1971 the reserve was proclaimed a 
State Reserve under the National Parks and Wildlife Act; responsibility for the area was 
transferred from the Scenery Preservation Board to the newly formed National Parks and 
Wildlife Service. 


The Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park was added to the World Heritage list in 
1982. Then in 1990, a large wilderness area to the west of the park (incorporating the Eldon 
Range) was included. Today, management of the park is governed by the Tasmanian 
Wilderness World Heritage Management Plan 1999. 


OVERLAND TRACK 


The Overland Track is Tasmania’s best known walking track and joins the two ends of the 
park. The longest running commercial tent-based guided walking business is Craclair Tours, 
established by Eric Sargent in 1970. Cradle Mountain Huts just completed its 10th year of 
operation offering hut-based guided walks through the park. 


Two other commercial tent-based guided walking businesses based on the Overland Track 
are Tasmanian Expeditions and Tasman Bush Tours. Parks and Wildlife Service statistics 
show that 8,000 people completed the five-day Overland Track during 1997-98, compared 
with about 400 annually in the 1950s. 


VISITOR NUMBERS 


Visitor numbers have escalated over the decades making the park one of the State’s top 
tourist attractions. In 1938-39, there were 536 entries in the Waldheim visitor book; the 
following year there were 861 entries. During the 1950s, the number of annual visitors 
reached over 2,000 and by the end of that decade there were close to 3,000. By the early 
1970s, numbers had reached 20,000 annually. According to the 1997-98 Tasmanian Visitor 
Survey results, 153,900 visitors to Tasmania visited Cradle Mountain that year and 82,600 
visited Lake St Clair/Derwent Bridge. Parks and Wildlife Service statistics show that total 
entries in 1997-98 to Cradle Mountain were 185,000 and to Lake St Clair, 99,000. 


ACTIVITIES 


Recreational opportunities in the Cradle Mountain area include the traditional National Park 
activities such as bushwalking, canoeing, rock climbing and abseiling, fly fishing, and nature 
study. In recent years, activities such as scenic flights, mountain bike riding, 4WD tours, 
horse riding, and gold panning have been introduced. 


A century of Trade (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - A century of Trade 


Following the history of Tasmania’s record of trade gives a powerful insight into the changing 
fortunes of the State, as emerging industries, changing culture and technological 
developments are reflected in the composition of its exports and imports. 


By the late 1880s, the value of Tasmania’s exports had comfortably outgrown the value of its 
imports, and by 1900 the value of exports had grown to £2.6m, while imports were £2.1m. In 
1900 the value of the exports amounted to £15 2s 2d per head of mean population: 42% of 
the total was destined for mainland Australia and New Zealand, 26% for the United 
Kingdom, and 31% to foreign countries. Chief goods imported were textiles and dress 
fabrics, machinery and equipment, and food and drink (including alcoholic drinks). 


Tasmania’s mining industry was clearly into its heyday, as nearly 63% of total exports 
consisted of minerals and metals: £838,071 worth of blister copper, £270,373 of tin, 
£204,544 of gold, £172,166 of silver ore, £79,914 of silver bullion and £63,589 of copper ore 
were exported. 


On the agricultural side, wool, fruit, potatoes, and live sheep were also significant exports. 
Interestingly, the record shows that one tiger, valued at £5, was exported to New South 
Wales. This would most likely have been a Tasmanian Tiger, or Thylacine, a species that 
was later to become extinct. 


In 1909 the total value of Tasmania’s exports were £3.4m and imports £3.1m. Imports were 
still dominated by textile fabrics, food, clothing and other manufactured goods; exports by 
apples, potatoes, and wool, and most significantly metals: gold, silver, copper and tin. The 
jam and hop industries had also begun to show their worth, with £143,975 in jam exports, 
and £63,815 of hops. 


By 1910, Australia had settled in to its new status as a Commonwealth, and the collection of 
statistics was regulated by the Census and Statistics Act 1905. The individual State 
statistical offices had been combined into the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, and recording of interstate trade by the Customs Department ceased. Only direct 


overseas imports and exports were recorded from September 1910: this only amounted to 
about one-eighth of the total exports, and one-quarter of imports, and thus do not present an 
adequate view of the State’s trade. 


In 1922-23 data was again collected on interstate trade, compiled by the Bureau with the 
assistance of marine boards and individual traders. The value of exports had risen to almost 
£8m, with imports rising to £9.1m. Much of this increased value was a result of increased 
prices, rather than an increase in quantities. The greatest increase in exports was due to the 
Electrolytic Zinc Works at Risdon (established in 1917), which exported over £1m in zinc, 
compared to 1909, when only a small amount of zinc ore was exported. Confectionery and 
calcium carbide were another two newly established industries, which contributed about 
£90,000 each to the exports total. Apples, potatoes, wool and hops still predominated in 
agricultural exports, and jams had risen in value to contribute £380,540 to total exports. 
Major imports were still textiles and clothing, food and drink, and metal manufactured 
goods. There were 537 motor cars imported during the year. 


During 1930-31 the effects of world-wide depression had their effect on Tasmania’s 
economy as everywhere else. The depreciation of Australian currency and depressed world 
prices affected the returns that exporters were able to earn overseas, and Tasmania’s trade 
balance once again swung into deficit. Total imports were valued at £7.2m, and exports at 
£7.0m. The world price for zinc fell from £24 6s per ton to £16, so the value of zinc exports 
was reduced in total, in spite of increased volumes exported. The same story applied to 
wool and potatoes. Fruit growers received better prices, and an extension of the open 
season on possums allowed a substantial increase in the export of their skins. 


It was recognised that tourism was beginning to be an important economic activity, despite 
its contribution being difficult to measure in terms of the exchange of goods. 


In 1939-40 the value of imports rose to £12.1m, and exports to £12.9m, a record trade 
performance. Interstate imports accounted for 89.5% of the total imports, interstate exports 
for 81% of the total exports. The balance of trade was in surplus again, and the exchange 
rate remained steady throughout the year. Substantial increases were reported for a number 
of major export items, foremost among them was woollen manufactures, contributing £1.3m 
to the export total. The APPM pulp mill at Burnie had started operations in 1939, and the 
ANM Boyer newsprint mill followed in 1941, producing the first newsprint from Tasmanian 
hardwood, and establishing the State’s paper industry. The outbreak of world war had 
effectively removed overseas competitors from the market, thus enabling these new 
industries to start up. 


By 1949-50, Tasmania was riding on a wave of post-war prosperity, with manufacturing 
industries driving imports as inputs as well as finished products as exports . The value of 
exports had risen to £A38.3m, and imports to £A40.3m. The value of trade by air was 
recorded for the first time, amounting to £A7.3m. Most of the air trade imports were in 
textiles and clothing; with textiles dominating the air exports. The proportion by value of 
interstate trade had fallen during the decade from 92% of imports and 88.5% of exports in 
1940-41, to 73.3% of imports and 58.8% of exports in 1949-50, indicating the State had 
developed more direct trading links with overseas markets. Over £A5.8m of wool was 
exported, along with nearly £A5m worth of zinc and over £A2m of fresh apples. 


In 1959-60 the State’s total value of exports had risen to £A103m, while imports were valued 
at £A88.4m. In 1959 the vehicular ferry service by the Princess of Tasmania enabled a 
sharp increase in the transport across Bass Strait of tourist passenger vehicles. It was 
estimated that this service helped increase the value of both imports and exports by £A4m 
during the year. Apples, wool, butter and zinc, aluminium and copper continued to be major 
exports, and sawn and dressed timber (mostly eucalypt) exports were valued at over EA4m. 


In 1966, Australia adopted its own decimal currency, based on the Australian dollar, which 
was equivalent at the time to about 
10 shillings, or $2 to the earlier pound (£A). 


The value of Tasmania’s exports for 1969-70 was $455.8m, and imports were valued at 
$325.0m. Trade by air was still a small proportion of the total, contributing only 6% by value. 
Manufactured goods and machinery from the Australian mainland dominated imports and 
zinc, tin, apples, wool, frozen vegetables and timber were the major exports. Over $25m 
worth of iron ore was also shipped from Port Latta. Japan had taken over as Tasmania's 
major export trading partner, taking over $43m of goods, which included the iron ore from 
Port Latta. 


The United Kingdom only took $24.4m of the State’s exports, which still included mostly 
food and live animals (butter, apples and sheep), some wool and manufactured goods. The 
declining status of the United Kingdom as a trading partner not only reflected the relative 
increase in Japan’s position, but the impact of the formation of the European Common 
Market. Whereas previously Tasmanian goods such as apples, pears and butter had 
received preferential treatment in the UK market, they now faced direct competition from 
European countries. 


By 1979-80 the value of Tasmania’s exports had reached $1,446.9m, and imports 
$1,168.8m. Principal overseas exports were still the metals: zinc ($100.3m), tin ($57.6m), 
lead ($53.0m), iron ($46.5m) and tungsten, mainly from the King Island scheelite mine 
($29.8m). Agricultural produce such as beef, wool, live sheep and skins were important, as 
was abalone, valued at $10.4m for the year. The export of apples played only a minor role. 
Woodchips were being exported, but the quantity and value were not published, due to 
confidentiality. Japan was far and away Tasmania’s most important trading partner, taking 
$217.9m of our total overseas exports. Much of this consisted of iron ore pellets, but copper, 
woodchips and abalone were also significant exports. Japanese tuna fishing boats were 
also operating frequently in Tasmanian waters, and the value of these vessels is recorded in 
both imports and exports. 


Late in the 1970s it was recognised that data being collected for interstate trade movements 
was unreliable, and towards 1980 the data was increasingly being estimated. By 1984-85 
the collection ceased completely, so from then on the ABS has only collected information on 
overseas trade movements. This does not give a complete picture of Tasmania’s economic 
situation, but is however still a valuable indicator of changes from year to year. 


In 1997-98, international trade was still dominated by Japan, taking $549m of Tasmania’s 
exports, which was 25.7% of total overseas exports: $283m of this was made up by 
woodchips, a significant input into Japan’s paper industry. Iron ore, used in Japanese car 
manufacture, no longer played a significant role, following the closure of the Savage River 
mine in late 1996. Zinc and aluminium are still important exports, and a major contribution to 
the State’s exports is now being made by ship and boat builders, principally aluminium 
catamarans. Ship and boat building has historically been an important industry throughout 
Tasmania’s history, but particularly in the early years of the colony, when craftsmen were 
quick to appreciate the qualities of Tasmanian timbers. 


It seems likely that Tasmania’s trade records will always be dominated by overseas 
transactions, as the abundance of mineral resources, rich forests and fertile soils make it 
possible to produce a wealth far beyond what even the small Australian population can 
consume. Local manufacturers import a great deal of the raw materials required as input to 
their processes, but the value of what is exported must significantly exceed what is imported 
for this purpose. As new industries emerge and others decline, their exports will continue to 


be reflected in the statistics of the State. 


This article has only covered the trade of goods between countries and States. To gain a 
complete picture of Tasmania’s trade requires further information on the interstate sea and 
air freight movements, as well as on the exchange of financial and other services, such as 
education and tourism. 


Tasmanian trade until 1842 (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Tasmanian trade until 1842 


Tasmania’s first recorded trading activity occurred in 1808 when a cargo of sugar arrived at 
the colony from Bengal. Exports began in 1812 when the Cyclops sailed for Sydney with a 
cargo of locally grown wheat. In June 1813 ports were opened to commerce and trading 
began in Van Diemen’s Land. Twenty-thousand bushels of wheat was exported to Sydney in 
1817. In 1819 wheat to the value of £4,000 was exported and in 1820, 43,917 pounds 
(19,962 kg) of salted meat, which was produced at the settlement of Hobart, was exported 
to Sydney. 


During the 1820s the economy of the colony was becoming diversified even though it still 
remained very basic. Imports arrived from Britain, India, Mauritius and Batavia while exports 
were shipped to Britain and Sydney. In 1822 goods exported consisted of wheat, oil, 
whalefins, seal and kangaroo skins, logs of pine and beefwood, salt, wool, horses and 
hides. In 1823 exports consisted of wheat, barley, potatoes, oil, whalebone, seal and 
kangaroo skins, cedar logs, pine logs, wool and tallow. In the Statistical Returns of Van 
Diemen’s Land 1835-38, compiled from official records in the Colonial Secretary’s office, it 
was recorded ‘that the imports for the three years have increased 20 per cent, and the very 
pleasing fact that the exports for the same period have increased at the astonishing rate of 
81 per cent, or from £320,679 in 1835 to £581,475 in 1838.’ 


The most prominent import into Van Diemen’s Land during the early years of settlement was 
livestock. By 1837, two years after the settlement of Port Phillip, livestock had become the 
major export line and, with wool, it dominated export trade. 


During the 1840s exports dropped due to a slump in the price of the colony’s staple 
commodity, wool. There was also a decline in the export of oil and whalebone, which were 
main export commodity items. The largest increase in trade occurred with the British 
colonies during this period. 


In 1842 the value of imports into Van Diemen’s Land was a high £21 per head compared 
with only £2 10s per head in Britain. The value of exports for the same year was £10 per 
head for Van Diemen’s Land compared with only £2 per head for Great Britain and Ireland. 


As the colony developed and progressed, the export of locally produced commodities 


became increasingly important to the economy of the Tasmania. By 1880 the value of 
exports had exceeded the value of imports. 


Hobart's trams (Feature Article) 


Feature Article - Hobart's trams 
Reproduced from The Mercury, Newspapers in Education web site 


History was made in 1893 when Hobart became the first Australian capital city to establish 
an electric tramway system. The first tram rattled through the streets of the city on 21 
September. 


Early trams were double-deckers and looked very clumsy and dangerous as they bucked 
their way along streets on a two-rail system, drawing their electricity from overhead power 
lines suspended above city streets. Drivers and passengers on the lower level had little 
protection from the weather. Those on the top level had no protection at all. 


The three original routes were from the corner of Park and Liverpool streets to the 
Cascades; Sandy Bay as far as Heathorn Ave; and Moonah as far as Albert Road. At that 
time there was only about 12 kilometres of track. 


Until the Hobart City Council took over in 1912, the tramway service was run by the Hobart 
Electric Tramway Company. 

The first of the single-deck trams was built in 1906, and electric trolley buses were 
introduced in 1935. 


In 1960, after 67 years of service, trams were phased out. Electric trolley buses remained 
until September 1968, when the network of overhead wires disappeared and conventional 
diesel buses took over the public road transport functions. 


On 29 April 1960, a few months before the last trams were due to be withdrawn, an accident 
occurred in Hobart’s Elizabeth Street. A tram and a vehicle collided near Warwick Street, 
and the tram raced out of control back down towards the city. The driver was hurt and dazed 
in his wrecked cabin, and the conductor rushed to the other end of the tram in a vain attempt 
to work the hand brake. 


Some passengers jumped off the runaway tram, while others braced themselves under 
seats. Meanwhile, the conductor stayed at his post, calming passengers and clanging the 
foot bell to warn pedestrians and vehicles. He was still there when the tram crashed into 
another tram near Bathurst Street. The two trams hurtled, still on their tracks, almost as far 
as Liverpool Street. 


Several vehicles, including a bus, were hit by the trams. The conductor was killed and more 
than 40 people were treated for injuries in the Royal Hobart Hospital. 
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